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HE progress of the bill for the Protection of Life and Prop- 
‘| erty in Ireland has taken up week after week of the British 
House of Commons, to the great disgust of the English people 
generally. From the English point of view, which is shared by 
many of our American newspapers, the obstruction offered by the 
Irish members is nothing but a wanton and useless abuse of the 
rights secured to minorities by the old rules of the House of Com- 
mons, and a needless insult to statesmen who have cared more hon- 
estly for Ireland than any of their predecessors. We do not see 
how Englishmen can take any other view of the proceedings of 
Messrs. Parnell, Biggar and other associates of the Land League, 
Nor do we fail to see that the Irish people do not and cannot look 
at the matter in this light, and that the conduct of their represent- 
atives, instead of diminishing their popularity, will simply add to 
it. It must be remembered, in the first place, that the Irish peo- 
ple want no representatives in the British Parliament. They want 
to see their representatives meeting in their own Parliament at 
Dublin. They hate the law which forbids that and which commands 
their presence at Westminster, and forbids any legislation for Ire- 
land except in London, as a badge of their national subjugation. 
If Messrs. Parnell and Biggar could but wreck the whole machine 
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of imperial legislation, they would do just what their constituents 
want of them. As they cannot do that, they will best comply 
with their tacit instructions by making themselves as ugly and as 
hateful as possible, and by making every Englishman wish the Act 
of Union were repealed, so that the Irish members might no longer 
sit in Parliament. 


IkELAND is in the position of a nation independent in aspirations 
and in feelings, with a minority representation in the Parliament of 
a country which thoroughly dislikes her, and which she as _thor- 
oughly dislikes. She has never consented to be England’s yoke- 
fellow, as Scotland and Wales have consented. She never will 
consent. Her own views of her public policy are in fundamental 
antagonism to those of England. Her views of foreign policy are 
equally antagonistic. On all large questions, her people, with 
the exception of a minority small in numbers but powerful in 
wealth and intelligence, vote against the wishes and the prefer- 
ences of the English nation. She does not and cannot acquiesce 
in any legislation adopted by the British Government on Irish 
questions. She is fully justified in her refusal by the attitude of 
the English mind towards such legislation. Anything done for 
Ircland is always a “ concession,” not an admission of her rights. 
Catholic Emancipation was “ conceded ;” the abolition of the Irish 
Establishment was “ conceded ;” the Irish Land Law of 1870 was 
a “concession.” This ‘is English phraseology, and it confesses the 
unpalatable truth that Ireland is a hostile power, whose good will 
is to be purchased by “ concessions,’—not really an integral part of 
the Empire. And then the English grow angry that the Irish are 
not grateful for “concessions.” The only “ concession” which one 
nation should thank another for, is the full withdrawal of interfer- 
ence, and permission to manage their own affairs in their own way. 
And that is where all these concessions must end, 


THE policy pursued by Mr. Parnell and his friends was not unpro- 
voked. These gentlemen have never had their rights on the floor 
of the House. Mr. Parnell’s appearances there are not those of an 
agitator. He is a singularly calm and unexcitable speaker, with 
but little of the Irish temperament. Yet, in the times before he 
adopted the obstruction policy, he was never heard without inter- 
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ruption, both noisy and prolonged. He has had to stand for fifteen 
minutes after his “ Mr. Speaker,” while the young bloods of the 
Tory and Liberal benches filled the House with a Babel of noise. 
Sometimes his repetition of those words was followed by a repeti- 
tion of the din. The hearing was of the same sort. Everything 
was done to break him down, and to prevent his getting a chance 
to state hiscase. The reporters and the newspapers took the hint. 
They condensed his speeches into one line for each quarter of an 
hour he occupied. The Home Rule case was ostentatiously ex- 
cluded from their reports of Parliament. It was Mr. Biggar who dis- 
covered a way of retaliation for this treatment, and repeatedly moved 
to adjourn the debate, forcing his enemies, time after time, to leave 
their comfortable seats and tramp out into the lobbies. Mr. Par- 
nell made a careful study of the rules of the House before taking 
up this policy. He found that each party had had recourse to this 
weapon to prevent obnoxious legislation. The Whigs wasted 
three months in 1843 in opposing Sir Robert Peel’s Coercion Bill. 
Mr. Parnell took it up to hinder the Course of general legislation, 
and thus force some attention to Ireland’s needs. He was met by 
the charge that he was not fighting according to the rules. It 
was said, “ nobody ever used obstruction to stop the general course 
of legislation. It is merely employed to prevent the passage of 
some definite measure.” The Speaker, himself, endorsed this doc- 
trine, when the restrictive rules proposed by Sir Stafford Northcote 
were under consideration. He did not believe that the House 
could put down obstruction to a single measure, except by wearing 
out the obstructionists. Mr. Parnell and his friends took the 
Speaker at his word. He used obstruction against a single offen- 
sive measure. The Coercion Bill puts every Irishman’s person and 
liberty at the disposal of a Ministry which sent Michael Davitt 
back to prison for being politically troublesome. If ever a legis- 
lator were justified in fighting a bill with all weapons, surely it is 
this. It suspends the British Constitution in Ireland, not because 
Ireland is in a state of revolt, but because the people have united 
in passive resistance to an unjust land system. Its apologists say: 
«Surely, it is time to do something vigorous, when the Land 
League shows itself stronger than the Government.” They are 
but repeating Jezebel’s cry: « Dost thou now govern the kingdom 
of Israel?” Parnell is the Elijah who stands in the way, because, 
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like the old prophet, he stands, to the people’s thinking, for justice 
and protection to Naboth in his vineyard. 


IN this particular case, it is to be remembered that the Land 
Leaguers are using obstruction in self-defence. The men who 
sent Michael Davitt to jail are asking for authority to send Charles 
Parnell after him. They ask immunity for so doing. They ask 
that their act be, for years to come, without legal redress. And 
while they specify a date in 1883 at which the prison doors will 
open upon prisoners for whose detention they can show no just cause, 
they give no pledges that they will not at the next session of Par- 
liament repeal that date and leave the term of imprisonment in- 
definite. It is true that they and their apologists appeal to the 
good intentions and general benevolence of Mr. Foster as a guar- 
antee against the abuse of this power. But Irishmen interpret 
their intentions by the light of Michael Davitt’s arrest, by the re- 
fusal to grant any immunity to the representatives of the Irish peo- 
ple, and by the extension of the bill to all « offences” committed 
since last September. There is not a single prominent Land Lea- 
guer who does not expect to be arrested and imprisoned for years 
under this ex post facto law, and theré is not one in whose case the 
expectation is not well founded. The trouble taken about the in- 
vestment of their funds in Paris shows the sincerity of their expec- 
tation. How men should fight against such a law under such cir- 
cumstances, we learn from the diatribes against the bad man- 
ners of the Land Leaguers in the columns of American newspa- 
pers, such as 7he Advertiser of Boston, 7he Times and The Tri- 
bune of New York, and Zhe Commercial of Cincinnati. How 
Americans can join in applauding e+ post facto laws, after the Amer- 
ican nation had affixed its perpetual stigma to such laws in the 
Constitutional prohibition against them, we have learned from those 
papers. The time will come when they will wish it forgotten that 
they joined in the British applause as the doors of an English prison 
closed once more upon Michael Davitt. 


THE actual situation of the Irish people under the existing land 
system, is coming into clearer light as the debate goes on. The 
best and the worst landlords are equally condemned by the revolt 
of the people against them. The best landlords of the Englis': 
type are men like Mr. Bence Jones, who went over to Ireland with 
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money and English experience, and expected to create an English 
estate on Irish soil. They expect Irishmen to become Englishmen 
in compliance with their own tastes. They treat them as they 
would English peasants. They look for the deference which exists 
in England between the lower and the upper classes. And they 
are sorely disappointed when they find they reap only dislike, which 
some offensive act of theirs deepens into hate. They are, as the 
Spectator says, very square pegs trying to fill very ragged holes, in an 
unimaginative, English way, which keeps them from real sympathy 
with the Celtic people. They carry into their relations with their 
tenants a meddlesomeness to which English peasants submit, but 
which gives mortal offence in Ireland. For the Irishman is in such 
matters as sensitive as an English gentleman, and has nothing of 
the cringing spirit, although for policy he will seem to yield. Mr. 
‘Jones’s recent book is meant as an indictment of the people and 
their character. It is, in truth, a full explanation of the reasons for 
his being “Boycotted” by his neighbors. Another well-meaning 
English landlord is described by a 7imes correspondent, who was 
sent over to see what was the matter on his estate. He had built 
the people nice houses, and did not charge them excessive 
rents, and yet they were in a thoroughly irritated state. It ap- 
peared that he thrust himself into their houses to lecture them on 
any want of tidiness, to brush down cobwebs and the like. He 
watched then with a spy-glass in the mornings; and if any one went 
to his work later than the others, he sent him a night-cap as a 
present, And they were ungrateful. 

Most valuable is the little book recently made up of letters 
written for the Z¢/egraph by Mr. Charles Russell, an Ulster law- 
yer whose practice lies in England, and is chiefly in land cases. The 
estates he describes are those in Kerry, whose management has 
been portrayed by the agent, Mr. Trench, in his Realities of Irish 
Life. Mr. Russell gives the other side of the picture, and convicts 
Mr. Trench of systematic and interested misrepresentation of facts. 
He declares the management to be most tyrannical and unjust, and 
the condition of the people wretched in the extreme. One point 
is worth mentioning. Under the law, no tenant can be evicted for 
being behind with but one year’s rent. So Mr. Trench and his 
‘predecessors as agents adopted the practice of making every tenant 
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confess themselves already owing for a year’s rent, even although 
this was not the case, so that they could be evicted on a single 
failure; no one receiving a receipt for the rent already paid, but 
only for that of the year previous. An Irish rector, who has re- 
cently come to Kerry, and has rented a small piece of land through 
the Trenches, objected to the false statement in his receipt, but 
was told blandly, «It is the custom of the office.” 

Besides these evasions of the law, infamous provisions in the laws 
themselves have been brought to light. Mr. Parnell, at the recent 
meeting at Clara, advised the tenants of the grazing farms to begin 
at once their transformation into arable land, which Ireland so 
much needs, according to the report of the Royal Commission: 
He afterwards wrote to them not to do so, as they would make 
themselves liable to seven years’ penal service by putting a plow 
into any pasture they had rented as such! The British Ministry, 
while denying that they meant to arrest any one for advising the 
refusal of rent, have taken under advisement the question whether 
the advice to plow up pasture has not laid Mr. Parnell open to a 
criminal prosecution ! 


Wuat kind of a land law for Ireland Mr. Gladstone means to 
bring in, no one seems to know. We doubt if the Ministry know 
themselves. There are two minds among them on the subject, the 
Whigs differing very widely from such men as Mr. Bright. But 
the obstinate and vigorous resistance of the Irish people, under 
Mr. Parnell’s leadership, has rendered certain a measure much more 
thorough than could have been thought possible even ten years 
ago. The Royal Commission on the subject, although made up 
of landlords, has reported for fixity of tenure and fair rent; and 
in this most of the Irish members outside of the Land League ac- 
quiesce, while they also ask free sale of the tenant’s interest when- 
ever he chooses to leave the land. 

Mr, Charles Russell, in the work quoted above, proposes to 
change all Irish tenures into copyhold tenures, and to give at the 
same time a right to purchase. This corresponds to the change 
actually effected by Sir John Davies, the Attorney-General in the 
reign of James I. He found the Irish in a chronic state of~dis- 
content over rack-rents, and by a stroke of his pen, which availed 
in those arbitrary days, he made the tenures copyhold, that being” 
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the usual tenure of English land in those days. A copyhold tenure 
can never be altered by the landlord, and the tenant cannot be 
evicted so long as he complies with the terms. But the disturb- 
ances of the civil wars upset this arrangement, which this Protest- 
ant lawyer would now have restored. 


BISMARCK seems to have gone over to the Kathedersocialisten,— 
the school of economists which believes that the turn of the tides 
could be altered by enacting new laws on that subject. He pro- 
poses to enact a system of universal compulsory insurance of, work- 
men, the masters paying all the cost for those who are in receipt of 
less wages than a given amount, and a part of it for those who get 
more. By this he is to abolish the wretchedness and misery of 
this class of society, and wean it from its Socialist teachers. But the 
new arrangements come into action for the workingman’s benefit 
only when he is sick or injured, and for his family’s benefit after 
his death. What about those who are hard at work, and yet mis- 
erable because of the scantiness of their wages? What of those 
whom bad times have thrown out ofemployment? The plan does 
nothing for such people at such times, except to help keep wages 


down by putting anextra burden on the employer,and to help to cause 
cessation of employment by putting him toa disadvantage in com- 
peting with foreign producers. Until Bismarck can legislate to pre- 
vent employers from taking the cost of insurance out of the wages 
in an indirect way, he cannot better the laboring man’s condition 
by such plans. 


Wuat will Europe do for Greece? “As little as possible,” says 
France. “ Nothing for nothing,’ says Austria, with Germany and 
Italy acting as her chorus. “Give her hearty sympathy,” . says 
Russia. “I can do no more while this Irish trouble lasts,” says 
England. So Greece means to see what she can do for herself. 
She is calling out the reserves, “just to take possession of the terri- 
tory Turkey is going to cede.” And she is buying up arms and am- 
munition wherever she can get her handson them. Turkey believes 
that a war is imminent, and has called out her reserves, besides an- 
ticipating the land tax for years to come. No one can foretell the 
result, but the sympathies of mankind are with the plucky little 


nation which asks nothing save territory and towns filled with her 
own race. 
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SPAIN has had a quiet and peaceful shift of power, which pre- 
vented a possible revolution. The Progressive party were about to 
appeal to arms, when the King dismissed his old Ministry and 
took a new one from the recalcitrant leaders. This is a change . 
for the better, for Spain was sinking back into the old state of 
Ultramontane tyranny. Liberty of creed and of the press were 
practically suppressed by stringent regulations, rigidly interpreted. 

THE Boers of the Transvaal are making a much better resist- 
ance than had been expected. Without artillery, with no especial 
military disciplire, they have beaten regular English troops, sup- 
ported by artillery, in three engagements. And the details of the 
engagements show that they owe their success to their skill as 
marksmen, their careful selection of the scenes of conflict, and their 
steadiness of movement under fire. On the other hand, they have 
opened negotiations for peace, which it is to be hoped will suc- 
ceed. They will not make peace on condition of going back under 
English rule. A few months of that have been enough for 
them. Between the roguery of English land-grabbers and the in- 
solence of English officials, they have been in doubt whether there 
were any possessions or rights secured to them. A display adver- 
tisement of « Land for Sale in the New British Colony of the Trans- 
vaal,” which appears in provincial English newspapers, helps to 
explain both the seizure of the Republic and its revolt. 


Tue last days of a British Ministry are a scene of a general scram- 
ble for titles, decorations and such sinecure offices as are available ; 
and these are bestowed with great freedom as rewards for political 
services, Something like this has been the contlusion of Mr, 
Hayes’s Administration. Nominations have been poured in upon 
the Senate, and wherever a commission has expired, some friend 
of the President has been awarded it. This evident purpose not to 
leave anything of this sort for Mr. Garfield to do, has made a bad 
impression, which has been deepened by the character of some of 
the nominations, That of Mr. Stanley Matthews for the Supreme 
Court is distinctly the worst nomination for that place which has 
been made in our times. Mr, Matthews has neither the public 
record nor the mental and moral character which fit a man to re- 
ceive such a nomination. He is an able lawyer, and there is noth- 
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ing decidedly wicked in any of his doings known to the public. 
But his tampering with the witness who proposed to “expose”’ 
Mr. Sherman’s doings in Louisiana, and his own relations to the great 
railroad corporations, together with the absence of anything judi- 
cial in his mental constitution, should have forbidden the President 
to propose him for such a place. Nor has the President done bet- 
ter in proposing Mr. Sheppard for District Attorney of Southern 
New York. Mr. Woodford, the present incumbent, has been a 
most efficient officer, and has no fault except his affiliation with 
Mr. Conkling. Mr. Sheppard is son-in-law to Mr. Vanderbilt, 
against whose railroads several suits are pending in that very office. 


Mr. Hayes’s last weeks are somewhat lightened up by his pro- 
posal to do full justice to the Poncas. His Commission, which went 
West to consult the remnant of the tribe in the Indian Territory, 
found that the charges of the Boston philanthropists were fully sus- 
tained by the facts; and Mr. Hayes, with a frankness which did 
him credit, recommended to Congress to give each of them the 
choice between that Territory and Dakotah. To this proposa! Mr. 
Schurz has offered constant resistance; and it is said to be owing 
to his influence that only the minority report of the Senate’s Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs is in accordance with the President’s re- 
commendations. Mr. Schurz is not going to retire from the office 
he now fills with the regrets of a// good-men. 


Tuis Congress has had less time to waste, and has wasted more, 
than any of its predecessors within the memory of man. Except- 
ing the bills granting money for education, it has set its hand in 
earnest to none of the great questions which urgently demand ac- 
tion. Tariff Revision, the Sugar Duties, the Regulation of Inter- 
State-Commerce, the Indian Problems, Post-Office Savings Banks, 
International Copyright, Civil Service Reform,—have all been inglo- 
riously neglected, and we have had nothing but Appropriation 
Bills—one of them, that for Rivers and Harbors, being no better 
than a game of grab,—and a Funding Bill, This latter was among 
the last achievements of Mr. Fernando Wood, who, while it was 
before the Senate, adit ad plures. It retains all the objectionable 
features we spoke of last month, and has laid so many burdens 
upon the national banks that many of them hastened to reduce or 
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withdraw their circulation during the ways of grace left them be- 
fore the bill could become a law. Thé purpose to exact the hard- 
est terms of the banks underlay the bill, and was so executed as to 
exact unfair terms, which they could not refuse while retaining 
their present relations to the Treasury. Its effect may be to de- 
stroy the National Banking System, to force us back on State 
banks, with no circulation and no trustworthy guarantee of the 
honest and wise management of their business, while the Treasury 
is left us as the solitary source of paper money. Such a result 
would be most calamitous, as it would leave us without those local 
centres of issue which, as Mr. Carey showed, are of vital import- 
ance in the creation of'local centres of industrial circulation, In- 
stead of destroying these, Congress should seek to make them more 
locally efficient, by requiring them to keep their money at home 
for local use, rather than send it to New York for deposit. 

TuE Free Trade section of the Democratic party in Congress 
have organized a sort of league for the promotion of that cause, 
and cemented their alliance in the true Anglo-Saxon manner by a 
dinner. Some of the ablest of them have been left at home from 
the next Congress by their constituents because of their Free Trade 
principles. Mr. Frank Hurd of Ohio, for instance, is second to no 
man in their company in ability, and nearly equals Mr. Morrison of 
Illinois in consistency as a Free Trader; but the House is to know 
him no more after the fourth of this month. Yet these signs of the 
times do not deter the rest, and they are going to do their’best to 
commit their party to this issue in every coming campaign. The 
league includes some able political managers, but we doubt their 
ability to bring the party to face this issue. The Democracy burnt 
themselves too badly by their“ T.f. R. 0.” in the last struggle, 
not to dread the fire on this subject. They know that two of the 
three Northern States they carried in November,—New Jersey and 
California—would be lost to them hopelessly, if it were understood 
that Democracy and Free Trade were co-extensive terms. 

It is not the immediate influence of such a movement inside the 
party that Protectionists have to fear. It is its power as a part of 
a general educational movement, led off by the “ Society for Politi- 
cal Education,” that should attract the attention of the Protectionists. 
The Free Traders have on their side a very large number of the 
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educated and educating classes of the country. They mean to 
make a move all along the line during this and the coming years, 
To fight them with their own weapons, is just what the Protec- 
tionists are not prepared to do. They have been, ever since 
Matthew Carey began the defence of their cause, singularly indif- 
ferent to the claims of their literary champions. They have hardly 
a book, hardly a pamphlet, in the market, in defence of their posi- 
tion. Let any one visit, at any date, the book stores of Philadel- 
phia, and he will find on the counter which contains the new books 
from three to five publications in advocacy of Free Trade, but rarely 
one in defence of our nationaleconomy. ‘There is not inthe United 
States at this moment a chair of Political Economy endowed by 
its manufacturers; and in colleges crowded by their sons, are 
taught doctrines which represent the fathers of these sons as selfish 
monopolists,—almost as thieves. It is time, if this is to be a fair 
fight, that the Protectionists of the United States should bestir 
themselves to meet argument by argument and intellect with in- 
tellect. 


Tue Cabinet-makers were busy during the past month in Mr. 
Garfield’s behalf, but they have agreed on nothing except that Mr. 
Blaine is to be Secretary of State,and Mr. James of New York 
Postmaster-General. Whether the Treasury is to go to Judge 
Folger of New York, or to Senator Allison; whether Governor 
Foster is to have a place; whether Mr. Barker or Mr. MacVeagh 
is to represent Pennsylvania, are unsolved mysteries. Mr. Garfield 
has held his tongue with characteristic patience, but has made the 
mistake of holding himself open all the time to political visits. 
Had he made the announcement that he would receive them on 
two days of each week, as General Hancock did when candidate, 
he would have done his duty, both to himself and to the country. 

The Stalwart wing of the party seem intent upon making up 
for their earlier neglect of Mr. Garfield by the multitude and per- 
tinacity of their calls. The General never was so interesting to 
them as now,—certainly not so in those earlier days of the cam- 
paign, when they hardly cared to know where Mentor was or what 
road led to it. It is whispered among themselves that Mr. Garfield 
is keeping just seven Cabinet offices for them. 
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Tue International Exhibition for which New York is preparing, 
does not give promise of a brilliant success. The people of that 
city are in an exceedingly critical mood as regards the movements 
of those who have the matter in hand. There is no trace anywhere 
of the popular enthusiasm which made the Centennial Exhibition 
such a success in Philadelphia. The funny papers caricature the 
whole affair after a fashion which would have raised a storm if it 
had been tried in this city in 1875. And the capitalists are back- 
ward in sending in subscriptions to a degree which is surprising in 
a community which so well understands the value of good adver- 
tising. We trust that Philadelphia will treat the matter ina serious 
and hopeful spirit, although that was not the treatment we received 
from the people and the newspapers of New York throughout the 
incipient stages of our undertaking. It was only when the success 
of the Exhibition was undeniable that they changed their tone 
and began to claim a part of the credit, Heaven knows on what 
grounds. New York reaped from the Exhibition a benefit far be- 
yond her expenditure in money, sympathy or printer’s ink. The 
whole country may derive an equal benefit from that which New 
York hopes to see opened two years hence. The display of the 
progress made by our industries in seven years, under the impulse 
they received from their comparison with those of other nations in 
1876, will be of great value to both them and the people at large. 
Let us hope that the coming Exhibition will be a great success, 
and see to it that we cast not so much as a straw in the way of 
those who have undertaken its management. 

One class of wealthy New Yorkers we can believe to have no 
very lively interest in its success. We mean those who believe 
that their business interests would be promoted by free trade. The 
Exhibition of 1876 was to bring in a deluge of popular enthusiasm 
for that policy by the chance it would afford for a comparison of 
foreign prices with our own. Our British friends went so far as to 
arrange their bulky and unsalable catalogue with an especial view to 
this. Never was there a more thorough disappointment of hope. The 
exhibit of our own manufactures and machinery astonished the 
country by its extent and variety,and awakened just the feelings 
which make good Americans sound Protectionists, In = Mr. 
Howell’s phrase, “one could hear the American eagle crowing on 
visiting Machinery Hall.” Mr. Hayes said he could not see how 
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any American could come away from the Centennial a Free Trader. 
For this reason every Protectionist should rejoice to see a success- 
ful Exhibition held in New York. That is the only centre of free 
trade feeling, where much missionary work needs to be done. Thereis 
little hope of the conversion of the importing class, largely unnat- 
uralized foreigners, without capital of their own and merely acting 
as commission agents for countries to which they mean to return 
with their gains—as do our Chinese laborers, whom they much re- 
semble. But the growing majority of New Yorkers, as the census 
shows, are American-born and capable of American sympathies. 
It is for their benefit that we should be glad of a great success in 
1883. 


THE Senatorial contest in Pennsylvania was not ended until the 
22d of last month, although ballots were had on six days of every 
week up to that time. It was long before the friends of Mr. Oliver 
made the discovery that the Independents were neither to be bul- 
lied nor wearied into giving up their position, and that they them- 
selves neither could nor dare effect a bargain with the Democrats. 
When they got so far as this, Mr. Oliver’s name was withdrawn, 
and Mr. Grow was sent for to arrange for a compromise candidate. 
That was the second blunder of the Machine. They assumed that 
the old game of personal politics was still going forward, and that 
Mr. Grow could deliver the Independent votes as easily as Mr. 
Cameron could those of his followers. They were undeceived when 
they found the Independents refusing, to a man, to vote for the can- 
didate Mr. Grow had agreed to. The new candidate, Gen. Beaver 
of Bellefonte, is a man who has many claims to public regard, but 
since the Chicago Convention he has been known as one of Mr. 
Cameron’s followers ; and his nomination for Senator, under these 
circumstances, confirmed this suspicion of his standing. The Inde- 
pendents substituted the name of Congressmen Bayne for that of 
Mr. Grow, and went on voting as before. The city elections held 
throughout the State on the 15th of February were expected to 
strengthen the hands of the Machine. The ticket in Pittsburg had 
been arranged expressly for this purpose. That in Philadelphia 
was in full harmony with the honest Thirty who voted at Harris- 
burg for Oliver and for Beaver. In both cities the Machine had a 
defeat which it will not soon forget. It was felt at Harrisburg 
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that the time for a compromise had come. After wasting some 
days in voting for Mr. Beaver in the vain hope that the Independ- 
ents would break for him, Mr. Mitchell of Tioga was offered, ac- 
cepted and elected, in accordance with Mr. Cameron’s despairing 
telegram, “ Unite on any good man you can get.” 

Mr. Mitchell is a member of the present National House of 
Representatives, and had declined an election to the next. He has 
served in the army, at the bar, and in the State Legislature. He 
showed his political independence last year by supporting Mr. 
Blaine’s candidacy for the Presidency ; and in his letter to his con- 
stituents refusing a re-nomination, he wrote: “I have learned that 
the public service is a science, which, to be acquired, must be long 
and laboriously studied ; and an art which, to be skilfully applied, 
must be long practiced.’ Of the ideal Congressman, he says: 
“He should possess intellectual force, great capacity and love for 
work, good habits, strict integrity, manly independence of opinion 
and courage of action, intimate knowledge of the common people 
and their wants, and a hearty devotion to their service.” This sort 
of talk from a retiring Congressman shows a level head and a 
heart in the right place. If this be Mr. Mitchell’s idea of his 
duties, he is just the man whom we want for Senator. 

Tue victory is with the Independents,—all the more so, as they 
have shown most clearly that they had no merely factional or 
personal purpose to serve. They have exhibited splendid discip- 
line and high principle throughout the struggle, winning praise at 
last from those who, at the beginning, had nothing but abuse to 
shower upon them. And they have opened a new era in the politics 
of the Commonwealth, by fighting their fight purely for the prin- 
ciples at stake, and not in behalf of any candidate. The nomina- 
tion of Mr. Mitchell was the surrender of their antagonists, They 
had asked for just such a candidate from the start. While voting 
for Mr. Grow, they offered half-a-dozen just like Mr. Mitchell, with 
the offer to unite on any one of them. They have got a Blaine 
man, an enemy of the great corporations, a representative of the 
oil interest in their struggle with those corporations, and a cordial 
supporter of Mr. Reagan’s bill for the Regulation of Inter-State 
Commerce. Mr. Mitchell is no prodigy as a speaker or a political 
manager. But he loves work, and does his duty. He is a scholar, 
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and is growing intellectually and every way. And, although so 
long in office, he has been too poor to take his family to Washing- 
ton. We believe the choice is much better than might have been 
expected after so long a struggle. 


Tue elections in Philadelphia were a surprise, even to the friends 
of the Reform movement. It was very generally believed that Mr. 
Stokley would be re-elected by a good majority, although his 
Democratic antagonist had the endorsement of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee. The result showed that Mr. Stokley lost his chance when 
he refused to give the pledges asked by the Citizens’ Committee, 
as Mr. King was elected by a small majority. Mr. Hunter, of 
course, swept the field, while Mr. West, the Republican candidate 
for City Solicitor, was re-elected to an office for which he has no 
fitness, by the usual party majority. A very large proportion of 
the candidates for Councils, who had the endorsement of the 
Citizens’ Committee, were elected, and the whole tone of public 
opinion was improved by these solid victories of the city’s better 
self. Indeed, Philadelphia may be said, along with Pittsburg, to 
have taken a new departure. These are the only cities in which 


the problem of breaking down party lines to secure good govern- 
ment has been practically solved. Even Boston failed in the effort 
to do so last December, and New York in November let the op- 
portunity of doing so pass and put upa party candidate against 
Mr. Kelley’s nominee. 


Dr. WILLIAM PEppER’s installation as Provost of the University 
of Pennsylvania took place on Washington’s Birthday in the Acad- 
emy of Music, and in the presence of a large and deeply interested 
audience, who were more than repaid for their attendance by the 
quality of the addresses to which they listened. Governor Hoyt, 
as representing the Board of Trustees, presented the keys to the 
new Provost. Dr. Krauth welcomed him in behalf of the Faculties, 
praising the selection made on this, among other grounds—that a 
Philadelphian had been chosen in a city which isapt to undervalue 
its own men of ability, and to learn of their eminence only by re- 
port from abroad. There is a good deal of truth in this thrust at 
a local weakness, but we prefer that weakness to the spirit of mu- 
tual admiration and local puffery which is said to prevail in some 
other American cities not now to be mentioned. 
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Dr. Pepper’s inaugural address was most excellent in tone, style 
and manner, and held the attention of the audience from the first word 
to the last, although his voice was hardly equal to the capacity of 
the largest audience room in the country. As it proceeded to 
sketch the new relation of the Provost to the Trustees and the 
Faculties, the ideal of the Provost’s work,and the progress expected 
in the development of the University, confidence in the new Pro- 
vostship rose with every paragraph. Some who doubted the wis- 
dom of selecting a Provost who still retains a large medical prac- 
tice, felt their doubts dissolving as he spoke, not less from the hope- 
ful confidence of the address, than from its personal modesty. 

DurinG the address, Dr. Pepper announced that Mr. Joseph 
Wharton had announced his purpose to give $100,000 for the en- 
dowment of a School of Finance. Mr. Wharton formed this pur- 
pose some two years ago, but spent the interval in elaborating the 
plan, which he laid before the Trustees last summer: Some de- 
tails of it led to discussion and delay, but an understanding was 
reached just on the eve of Dr. Pepper’s installation. Mr. Whar- 
ton starts from the recognized fact that in the existing status of busi- 
ness arrangement, and the great subdivision of labor in large es- 
tablishments, a young man entering business receives no instruc- 
tion of a general kind, such as was formerly possible in the smali 
establishments which then were the rule. This evil he would cor- 
rect by theoretical and illustrated instruction in the various branches 
of business arrangement, both the more familiar and the more re- 
condite. With this he would associate the elements of a liberal 
education in science, mathematics and the modern languages, and 
a detailed instruction in mercantile law, mercantile ethics and the 
principles of public economy. The plan is expected to go into 
operation next September. 


Tue deaths of Mr. Fernando Wood and of Senator Matt. Carpen- 
ter remove two familiar figures from our politics. The former, by 
all his antecedents, should have been a model American statesman. 
Of Philadelphia birth and Quaker parentage, a business man be- 
fore entering the field of politics, he might have been expected to 
carry to his new profession the sobriety and the regard for public in- 
terest which are supposed to characterize native American states-. 
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men of such ancestry, in contrast to the naturalized Mulhoolys, 
upon whom we are accustomed to lay the blame of our misgovern- 
ment. We hardly think Mr. Wood’s admirers—and we know that 
he has such—would make this claim for him. The eulogies which 
followed his death spoke chiefly of his staunch party loyalty and 
his excellent manners. He believed in the Democratic party and 
held all its beliefs, from Negro Slavery to Free Trade. 

Mr. Carpenter also was not the model statesman of American 
ideals. He was as stalwart in his Republicanism as the other in 
his Democracy. He had something of his master’s, Rufus Choate’s, 
manner and power as a forensic speaker. And he had a personal 
generosity, which was wanting in Mr. Wood. But he was not a 
man who represented the better self of the country, nor one whose 
influence its best friends would wish to see perpetuated. 

Both were “successful men,” of the sort held up to the admira- 
tion of young Americans by newspapers, and even by teachers. 
But in the highest sense of the word—that of being a great influ- 
ence for every good, a breath from the fan of the righteous King 
upon His threshing-floor,—neither was successful. How small they 
both look by the side of a man who shared the saine month as his 
death-time, and who left in his Chelsea home hardly money 
enough to pay his household expenses for the next six weeks. 

Of Mr. Carlyle we have spoken elsewhere. 





NOMINATIONS FOR PUBLIC OFFICE. * 





HE problem of government is to administer public affairs for 
T the common weal. The special additional function of repub- 
lican government is to give the people themselves the power of 
administration. A wide-spread opinion prevails, that by reason of 
some degeneracy in our people or their officers, the popular rights 
in this respect have of late been abridged, and measures more or 


” 


less judicious are proposed to “ reform” things into their proper 
channels, The merest glance at our history, however, shows that 
this notion of our lapse is a superstition rather than a fact. The 
experiment of a popular government in a great nation, though a 
century old, is still a new one, and its difficulties have been enor- 





* Read before the Philadelphia Social Science Association, February 10, 1880. 
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mously magnified by the disproportionately rapid growth of our 
population. 

Looking back into the heroic age of our nation, we expect to find, 
and therefore can easily delude ourselves into perceiving, a golden 
period of honesty and public virtue ; which, if it had ever really ex- 
isted, would leave:.without a natural parentage the subsequent 
times with which we are well acquainted. If, however, we reflect 
that the men of the Revolution were educated under a monarchical 
form of government, the question is at once presented, whether a 
mere paper constitution or other written fiat could suddenly change 
the character of men and institutions formed during centuries of 
growth. Science and history both give a negative reply. Revo- 
lutions of opinion are ever slow and gradual, and this truth is illus- 
trated by our own country as strongly as by any other. Indeed, 
the Declaration of Independence, which evoked such general en- 
thusiasm, and was taken by the people of the great civilized States 
of Europe as the concrete expression of American political thought, 
was looked upon in the United States, until quite lately, as with- 
out practical meaning in its most important clauses. 

We may fairly infer, therefore, that the doctrine of self-govern- 
ment, when first enunciated, was of limited scope, meaning, not so 
much the right of every citizen to be influential in the government, 
as the right of the Colonies of Great Britain to be governed at 
home rather than abroad, and this view is confirmed by certain 
aristocratic distinctions between citizens which the law long pre- 
served, and some of which are still subsisting. Indeed, the influ- 
ence of wealth and standing was everywhere disproportionately 
great, and the masses of citizens obediently voted for those who 
looked upon themselves as natural leaders. That the tendency of 
this feeling was to procure a high class of public officers is undeni- 
able, since it created an aristocracy in which conspicuous merit 
brought fame and promotion. But as the people were being edu- 
cated to self-government, they presently failed to perceive why 
office-holders should be permanently employed at good salaries, 
while other citizens remained subject to the many vicissitudes of 
life. As early as 1820, Congress limited the holding of certain 
classes of office to four years, and as to those not so limited popu- 
lar sentiment began to demand periodical changes. In 1825, 
President Adams complained of the importunities to dismiss the 
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Custom House officials, and soon the feeling grew more and more 
violent, not only with reference to the National Government, but 
in all the States, until the election of Jackson definitely introduced 
the principle that an office in the United States had lost its old 
British character of anestate, In the period from the inauguration 
of Washington to that of Jackson, the whole number of officials re- 
moved from their offices by the various Presidents had been but 
seventy-four in all, while Jackson in the first year of his adminis- 
tration removed nine hundred and ninety. 

Unfortunately, the principle of rotation in office,as an important 
element in free government, was but dimly perceived by Jackson. 
It was confounded with the semi-piratical maxim laid down by 
Marcy of New York: “To the victers belong the spoils of the 
enemy,” and though in various ways the true doctrine was ex- * 
tended from time to time, yet we are still groping our way out of 
the Jacksonian system without much steadiness or method. The 
consequence of this has been that the doctrine of “ rotation ” has 
been totally lost sight of, and any party that is repeatedly victori- 
ous retains its adherents in office indefinitely, until we have reached 
the point that the Secretary of the Interior, during the last cam- 
paign, gravely called on the people to elect Mr. Garfield, because his 
success would prevent a chanze of office-holders. 

That this so-called civil service reform isa prominent feature in 
Great Britain, ought not to recommend it to us, who see in the in- 
stitutions of that great country a reverence for class superiority 
which is loathsome to us. The least we should do before adopting 
it, is toinquire, not whether we can administer the Government a 
little more cheaply, but whether its tendency be not to diminish 
the interest of the people in our Government and thus directly 
injure free institutions. 

I have treated this subject so much at length} because offices are 
the practical rewards of workers in politics, and any scheme of re- 
form which leaves them out of account must be inefficient. While, 
however, we frequently hear the aristocratic and cowardly the- 
ory that security to the office-holders is necessary to prevent their 
banding together to protect their interests at the expense of the 
welfare of the people and the Government, no one seems to think 
of the good old Democratic doctrine, that the people themselves 
should be instructed in the functions of government, and that to 
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give every one an opportunity, re-election or reappointment to an 
office after the expiration of its fixed term, instead of being as- 
sured, should be prohibited. Much is said of the efficiency of 
trained officials, but little of their arrogance and corruption, of their 
blighting influence on our politics and their insolent conspiracies 
to control the Government. Nor does experience confirm the 
gloomy views of many, as to the loss inflicted on the country by 
change of officials. The most responsible and difficult offices,—in 
fact, the only ones that should be thought of in connection with a 
life tenure,—the judicial,—are frequently filled by new men, and no 
great harm has been observed to result, while statutes have been 
necessary to abolish courts, simply to get rid of old judges who had 
become intolerable. 

But even admitting that the experience and training of old offi- 
cials are valuable, this consideration of mere economy ought not to 
decide the question. Nobody doubts that a competent President 
elected for life, would, after an incumbency of eight or ten years, 
possess an amount of knowledge and experience absolutely unob- 
tainable in the short term of four years, and which might be of great 
service to the country. And yet we have never elected a Presi- 
dent for more than two terms, and high authorities claim this as a fea- 
ture of our unwritten constitution. Why is this so, if not because of 
the sentiment that power, instead of being perpetuated, concen- 
trated and highly educated, should be limited, diffused and popu- 
lar,—in short, broken into as many, as small and as brittle fragments 
as possible ? 

And if this principle be correct, it inevitably follows that the 
union of several offices in one person is pernicious. To a certain 
extent, the law recognizes this fact by enacting that certain offices 
shall be incompatible; but experience proves that this does not go 
far enough. Inour American cities it is not a novelty to find that 
the same man fills several great public trusts. Often the apology 
is put forth that such men have exceptional abilities, or that the 
trusts are merely honorary; but we need not go far to find that 
honorary trusts may become the principal sources of political 
power. 

The duration and character of offices being properly regulated 
by law, the question arises—Who are to choose the officers ? 

In a very vague and large way we are accustomed to say that 
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the officers are chosen by the people at stated elections, and the 
multifarious repetition of the words has led to a sort of belief in the 
reality of the thing. But, in point of fact, the people cdo not now 
choose their officers, nor has there ever been a time when they did. 
An election is not a choice from among the people, but ordinarily 
only a choice between /wo of the whole body of citizens, when 
probably hundreds or thousands are equally fit or capable. Before 
the people, therefore, are called upon to choose between the ¢wo, 
somebody has the function of choosing between the thousands of eli- 
gible citizens ; and this power of so choosing from among the whole 
mass is the affirmative and substantive power of choice which is 
the true essence of a democracy. What we call an election is ob- 
viously an alternative ratification ; that is, we, the people, decide that 
A is to be preferred to B, or vice versa ; but the real power of elect- 
ing or selecting is in him who limits the people to the /wo. 

But even this does not fully express the powerlessness of the 
people. It is true that two persons are presented ; but the privi- 
lege of choice between them is practically taken away by the fact 
that they ordinarily represent opposite opinions on great public 
questions. The patriotic citizen who feels that the interests of the 
country demand that a certain line of policy be pursued, is thus 
forced to vote for the person who is set up to represent that policy, 
and his disinterested public virtue is made the instrument to com- 
pel blind submission to the dictates of the power that nominates. 

Sometimes, in a fit of resentment, we vote for the other man; 
but this, so far from being a real remedy, only aggravates the evil, 
Besides imperiling the policy we believe right, and thus shaking 
our steadfastness in public duty, it elects a person who has been 
nominated by influences just as objectionable as the man we turn 
from. It does worse harm yet, by enabling the managers of the 
opposing parties to come to an understanding by which both sets 
gain when either wins. In this way arise those double rings which 
furnish such unexpected and surprising election results as we some- 
times see. 

The difficulties, therefore, are such that they cannot be solved 
without giving the people a larger share of power in the selection 
of nominees. 

Are the people sufficiently capable of self-government to exer- 
cise this highest function of discrimination? Pessimists answer,— 
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No; and have placed their views on the statute books by increasing 
the number of officers appointed by judges and other high officials. 
And some applaud the change, and boast of the good results, with- 
out noting the half-confession of the inability of the people for 
self-government. 

But if it be true that the people are unable to protect them- 
selves against bad nominations, because of their ‘intrinsic inability 
to govern, the logical result must be to deprive them at last of all 
power, and to install as our rulers those specially qualified persons 
who have lately come to be known as “ bosses,” and in earlier days 
as “ Triumvirates,” “ Kitchen Cabinets,” and “Albany Regencies.”’ 
And many well-meaning persons have incautiously and unwittingly 
come to this conclusion, 

Unfortunately, the grave questions involved are systematically 
belittled and obscured by the issue of “ economy,” and we have 
municipal statesmen haggling over odd pennies and at the same 
time permitting the people to be enslaved without an earnest effort 
to prevent the wrong. 

But even this pitiful “economy ” is impracticable without a re- 
form of the nominating system. It is notorious that millions of 
the taxes paid by the people of this city are disbursed by a few 
men and their dependent appointees ; and it is equally notorious 
that persons not in office receive shares of the emoluments of cer- 
tain office-holders, as a reward for having furnished them with the 
offices ; in short, that for years offices have been sold in this city 
for money. 

Not that a great community like this need fear ruin by a little 
temporary wastefulness or corruption in the management of its 
affairs ; but that this system has created the most enormous tempta- 
tions to seize and hold the power of the people in a few 
hands, and has at the same time furnished the means for perpetu- 
ating it there to the utter disfranchisement of the whole body of 
voters. 

That the misgovernment is not more atrocious, is not due to 
the system, whose capabilities for evil are indefinite, but rather to 
the desire of our masters to lull us to repose while they shear us 
of the strength of our free institutions, What we need is not the 
reduction of the tax rate by one or two cents. We want a 
government “ of the people, by the people,” even if this should in- 
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crease the tax rate. The free institutions that are worth dying for 
are also worth paying for. 


That large class of persons who oppose all innovations as new- 
fangled ideas, cannot perceive why we need a change, since our 
fathers managed to get along in the old-fashioned way ; and when 
complaint is made that the present system of nominating candi- 
dates for office has outlived its usefulness, and that a change is 
necessary, we are scolded as being ourselves the authors of the 
mischief; and wise editors, sitting in their well-furnished chambers, 
write leaders informing the people that the remedy is simple and 
in their own hands,—all they have to do is to go to the polls, and 
everything will be satisfactory. To ascertain the exact value of 
such advice, we must glance for a moment at the actual condition 
of things, A compact body of office-holders, many thousands in 
number, are organized with military thoroughness, under trained 
chiefs. They are persons whose livelihood depends upon strict ad- 
herence to discipline. Ordinarily, they are not clever mechanics, 
industrious laborers, thorough clerks, or competent merchants, but 
persons of mediocre abilities in their several branches, who, unable 
to endure the vigorous competition of private employment, prefer 
the uncriticising public as theiremployer, Their motives for hold- 
ing on are therefore doubled ; they not only dread the loss of pres- 
ent employment, but they fear their tried inability to retain private 
positions. The leisure incident to public employment serves to 
educate them in what may be called “ tactics,” and the result is, 
that in any political movement they have the same superiority over 
the public as the public in everything else have over them. This 
band of “ regulars” confronts the mass of « militia ;” and of gourse 
training and organization win, But we must add still anoth ee. 
tor of success,—unscrupulousness. In this arm of the service every 
man with scruples is a laggard, and falls by the wayside. He that 
can vote repeaters, make false certificates, and see that no man 
with honesty and independence shall be placed where he can con- 
trol a nomination, is the fittest, and survives. 

These facts, ugly as the mention of them sounds, are not oply 
undeniable, but the parties concerned take pains to impress them 
on every political worker. 

Against such influences, what can the honest and unorganized 
public do? If they select delegates not desired by the politicians, 
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certificates are given to those not elected ; or, if that is imprudent, 
the certificates are thrown out by the convention to which they 
are directed. The best proof of this fact is that for years the list of 
nominees for offices in this city has been publicly known days, 
weeks, and sometimes months, before the delegates to choose them 
were named. 

Nor isthe reason difficult to ascertain. All the risks and pun- 
ishments fall upon him who is honest at a delegate election ; all the 
rewards and honor to him who obtains success at all hazards. 

. To overcome the inevitable result, we have only the appeal to the 
honor of the dishonorable and to the honesty of the dishonest. 

Something more potent is required. If the fear of punishment 
for honesty operates to make men dishonest, or to keep them so, 
why should not the fear of punishment for dishonesty tend to make 
men honest ? 

The first remedy for the present evils of the nominating system 
is to throw around it the protection of law, and denounce infamy 
and punishment against him who violates its purity at any stage. 

Against this remedy it has been objected that laws punishing 
frauds at elections have not sufficed to keep elections pure. But 
such an objection really avoids the question. No law can, in any 
ordinary number of years, totally extirpate the crime it punishes. 
The workings of law are slow, but they are sure. Every student 
of history can readily remember instances of gradual changes in 
the common views of the morality of certain acts superinduced by 
legislation. A familiar example is the case of lottery policies, the 
dealing in which, a few generations ago, was open, and deemed re- 

ble ; whereas, to-day it is furtive, and deemed criminal. And 
t this is due to legislation, is seen from the fact that in certain 
States of this Union, where the laws do not forbid the practice, the 
best citizens aid in it without thought of wrong, and without incur- 
ring reproach. So it will be with election frauds. A people so 
patriotic as ours will inevitably arrive at a stage of opinion when 
the falsification of the public vote will be as infamous as theft. 
That we have not yet reached that point, is due simply to the fact 
that we have not had the time. But, notwithstanding our imper- 
fect consciousness of moral evil in election frauds, no sensible man 
will declare that they are looked upon with the same feelings as 
nominating frauds. Having a prison taint about them, only the 
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desperate and worthless undertake them ; whereas, the latter, being 
associated with honors and emoluments, are not totally unknown 
to pious church members and respectable citizens. 

If the law classed the latter frauds with the former, they would, 
in time, become equally disreputable, and fall into the hands of a 
few instead of many. 

Nor need we despair of reducing their frequency by proper ad- 
ditional legislation. 

Very young persons can remember when Boards of Return 
Judges “ counted in” candidates whom the people had “ counted 
out.” The law vested the right to count in the courts, and fraud 
thereupon took refuge in the divisions; and knowing its seat and 
nature, it can be pursued and overcome. 

But the remedy is not by making offices perpetual, That prin- 
ciple has produced the evils we labor under. A man who succeeds 
himself need not fear the investigation of his successor. An in- 
cumbent who protects fraud, at once enlists the whole organization 
of violators of the law in his behalf; and he is again and again re- 
elected to do his work. In this way the unpleasant result follows, 
that when a man is denied a re-election, we at once suppose him to 
have been too honest to please the powers. 

Assuming, then, that it would be beneficial to protect nomina- 
tions by law, how should it be done? 

Several States have attempted it, and there are laws on the sub- 
ject applicable to a few counties in our own Commonwealth. 

These laws in general provide for registration of party voters, 
for swearing in the officers, and for securing fairness in the returns; 
violations thereof being punishable by fine and imprisonment. 

So far as they go, good results doubtless follow; but it is useless 
to deny that they do not go far enongh. 

The evil to be remedied is the thoroughness of the office-hold- 
ers’ organization, as against the totally disorganized condition of 
the people. 

If we reflect that the State is the master corporation, it ought 
not to be impossible so to avail ourselves of its omnipotence as to 
render the counter-organization not only harmless, but ridiculous. 
And in achieving this end it may be wise to learn from the 
“ bosses ”’ the methods whereby they have elevated the “ machine” 
into a ruling power. 
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Nominations in this city are made by a few persons, who consult 
with each other and parcel out the offices amongst themselves and 
their creatures. The evil in this is, that the motives governing the 
consultation are impure, being a desire for personal gain, and the 
number of persons consulting is too small, being only four or five 
out of tens of thousands, 

If we can, by any means, increase the number called in to con- 
sult, every citizen will finally be educated to claim his influence as 
an inalienable right. It is manifestly impossible for great commu- 
nities to meet in mass for this purpose; but our admirable system 
of election divisions is ready at hand asa basis for true reform. 
Each one of these divisions contains about two hundred voters, of 
whom, on the average, a little more than one-half are Republicans, 
and a little less than one-half Democrats. These are manageable 
numbers. They are small enough to authorize the belief that con- 
sultation among them is not only practicable, but easy, when we 
consider that they are each other’s immediate neighbors, 

If the Republicans in each election division could be got to- 
gether, so as to discuss the nominations intelligently, and the Dem- 
ocrats could be made to do the same, the mystery would be solved, 

One method of accomplishing this end would seem to be the 
abolition of primary elections, and the election of nominating dele- 
gates for each of two parties at the regular elections. There is no 
reason why our voting tickets should not be lengthened by the 
addition of the names of such delegates, as officers, to be voted for 
like the others, and to hold their offices for one, or even two years. 
These delegates should be sworn, their meetings should be public, 
and be held in their own divisions; neglect and corruption should 
be indictable ; and with the full gaze of their constituencies upon 
them, and the sense of responsibility, thus engendered, heightened 
by the grave sanctions of law, it would be contrary to human ex- 
perience if their functions were not performed better and better 
from time to time. Then one check on inefficiency and dishonesty, 
which has never yet been attempted in this connection, could be 
tried. Instead of having few delegates, there should be many. . 
Each party should elect /¢z nominating delegates in a division, , 


instead of one. The mode of election might be made exceedingly * 
simple. Under the head of “ nominating delegates,” there should 
be put on each voter’s ticket twenty names, ten of which should 
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be marked in a brace, Republican, and the other ten, Democratic, 
or whatever the party names might at any time happen to be. 
Each voter should vote for only ten, which, except in a few in- 
stances, so unimportant as to be inappreciable, would result in the 
choice of ten of each party in each division. The ten representa- 
tives of each party in each division should meet the ten represen- 
tatives of the same party from every other division in the same 

ward at times stated by law, and should at such ward conventions 
* nominate candidates for ward officers to be voted for at the next 
election, and they should likewise elect, from among their own num- 
ber, a certain number of delegates to act as delegates to a city and 
county nominating convention, whose duty should be to present the 
party’s nominations for city and county officers. This city or county 
convention could elect delegates to State and national conventions, 
and thus the people could always be sure that the nominating sys- 
tem would be in the hands of their representatives. 

Of course, the life of such a system would be in the division 
organization. So long as it could be kept pure and honest, every- 
thing would work well. To keep up the interest of the public in 
the matter, it would be advisable to procure joint meetings of the 
Republican and Democratic delegates in each division, at stated 
periods, not only for the purposes of organization and mere con- 
sultation, but also for certain limited police and legislative purposes. 

Who could so well advise the Mayor of the remissness of the 
police officers in a locality, or the Board of Health of a failure to 
clean the streets, or the Highway Department of neglected thor- 
oughfares and culverts, as such a local Senate, evenly divided as 
regards parties? Who, again, would be such a Board of Revision 
to determine whether an assessor has made a favorably low assess- 
ment of real estate, or has placed mythical voters on a list, or left 
lawful ones off, as these inspectors of the vicinage? Doubtless, 
many other important services could be rendered by such a body, 
but the greatest of all would be the political education thereby 
afforded to great masses. of our people, and the steady interest 
awakened in public affairs. With one-tenth of the whole voting. 
population continually engaged in supervisory, unsalaNed public 
duty, corruption in office would become more dangerous and more 
impracticable year by year, and this advantage could be doubled 
by denying to these delegates the right to become their own im- 
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mediate successors, thus drafting into this civil militia another 
tenth of the whole voting population. 

Thus far it has been supposed that the honor and the responsi- 
bility of the position would ensure the service of a sufficient num- 
ber of citizens; but there is no sound reason, moral, legal or prac- 
tical, why the failure of a citizen to attend to this duty should not 
be punished by a reasonable fine for every delinquency, just as the 
failure to do jury duty is punished. Nothing in the nature of the , 
office would require a citizen to lose any part of his working-day, ° 
and it is not at all probable that the office now so sought for would 
become onerous or odious to good citizens. 

But this system, like all things, must have a beginning. Who 
shall designate the twenty citizens put on the ticket for nominating 
delegates at each election? Shall we have a convention for that 
purpose? Certainly not. The nominating delegates of each party 
in each division shall nominate their own successors, themselves 
being ineligible. To make a clique by this means is impossible, 
on account of the vastness of the numbers; the whole number of 
nominating delegates in Philadelphia, during any two years, being 
more than 30,000 persons of the two parties, and rendering the 
idea of a combination for evil purposes utterly absurd and imprac- 
ticable. In short, the incomparable superiority of the power of 
the people, when organized, over the power of a selfish clique, is 
here shown by the magnificent figures. 

But suppose that the sitting delegates should nominate as can- 
didates for the succession, one or more improper persons. The 
people would still have in their own hands all the remedies they 
now possess, with a hundred times the opportunity to apply them. 
It being fixed by law that the nominations are to be announced a 
reasonable time before the election, the.citizens of the division who 
believe that a mistake has been made, consult together, and put up 
such other names as they may desire; and if they can induce enough 
of their neighbors to vote for the outside nominees, they may a‘ 
least be sure of having’ the votes counted and their candidates 
elected, which now is impracticable. 

But there is still one thing to do, and that is to start the work, 
How are the first set of delegates to be appointed ? 

This isa serious difficulty, only because the ordinary channels 
of expressing popular opinion are clogged by corruptionists. Two 
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courses are open. One is to make a tremendous effort at organi- 
zation in each division, and by the personal presence of the voters 
overawe the primary election officers into certifying the truth,—a 
way obnoxious to the objection that it will inevitably result in 
bloodshed if the people wish to maintain their rights, because no 
defiance of them is punishable by law. The other course is to im- 
pose upon the judges of our courts the disagreeable but patriotic 
duty of naming the first set of delegates, and thus laying broad and 
deep the foundations of freer and better government. 

The system once established, the division delegates of each party 
would name the necessary election officers, the judge being elected 
by doth parties from among the majority voters in the division. To 
avoid frauds, the ballots should be printed in one way for each 
party, and a distributor of tickets should be placed at the polls for 
each, and the expenses thereof should be borne by the public. 

Something may be said about the expensiveness of such a sys- 
tem ; but a little thought will dispose of this. 

One of the most objectionable features of party domination is 
the assessment of candidates for office, to pay campaign expen- 
ses. These are divided, in law and in fact, into two kinds, legiti- 
mate and illegitimate. Illegitimate are not to be considered here; 
but it is important to reflect that the payment of the legitimate 
entails the most serious evils on the people. How can we 
expect persons to lay out money for procuring offices, if the 
emoluments of these offices do not pay for the services to be 
obtained, plus the money so advanced to obtain them, with interest, 
plus insurance for the risk of losing the money so advanced? Nor 
is this the worst evil. Every officeholder, actual or expectant, is in 
favor of a scale of compensation totally out of proportion to the 
labor and talents required, and is an enemy of any change. It is 
safe to say that for every dollar expended in legitimate election ex- 
penses by candidates, more than a hundred dollars are taken out of 
the public treasury as a pretended means of paying the officials for 
their expenditures in obtaining office. Worse yet, poor men are 
rendered ineligible because they cannot pay their assessments ; or 
if a good Samaritan steps forward and advances the money, he gets 
a mortgage on the office to be obtained, and gets his money back 
with usurious interest by taking a portion of the emoluments of an 
office to which he has not been elected. 
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Then, again, the system of lawful campagn expenses renders 
necessary the registration and assessment of candidates, and makes 
impossible of application the principle so loudly proclaimed in words, 
that the office should seek the man. The only remedy is the abolition 
of all legal election expenses,and theirassumption by the community. 


In themselves they are trifling, and, as a measure of economy, we 
could well afford to pay them twice over, by simply deducting from 
all salaries the amounts of political assessments. . A potent source 
of the corruption of the press would cease with the disintegration 
of great campaign funds, and the community could easily spare 
the noisy processions and meetings. 

The people being organized ona sound basis, voluntary move- 
ments of citizens for good government would kLecome valuable and 
powerful. A body like the Cummittee of One Hundred, with 
branches in every ward, would be a critical agent of the highest 
usefulness. If evil nominations were made by either party, they 
could warn the districts concerned by facts, not partisan denuncia- 
tions, and the time would soon come when a man _ unable to clear 
his character from such charges could never reach public office. 

To resume, then; 

The public have never had a right of selection. 

The so-called clections are merely ratifications. 

The problem now is to assure the right of selection to the 
people. 

The obstacle in the way is the potent organization of the office- 
holders. 

The methods of removing it, are (1) fixity of tenure for office- 
holders for a limited but reasonably long time, and impossibility of 
immediate re-election. 

2. Regulating nominations by law. 

3. Abolishing private delegate elections, and voting for dele- 
gates at general elections. 

4. Many delegates instead of few. 

If, instead of the method proposed, it should be deemed better 
on the whole to have the nominating delegates themselves nomi- 
nated by mass meetings of each party in each division, there is no 
doubt that this course would be practicable, though more liable to 
the danger of turbulence and fraud than the plan here suggested. 
It is admitted, however, that these dangers would be comparatively 
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small, in view of the large proportion of persons to be named, if 
the limitation be adopted of forbidding nominating delegates from 
being their own successors. Such mass meetings of a party, how- 
ever, ought to be held in a summer month, at an hour in the early 
evening fixed by law, and at a place in each division previously an- 
nounced in a satisfactory way. They ought all to be held at the 
same time, in order to prevent, as far as possible, the danger of in- 
terference by politicians of one place or party with the delibera- 
tions of the citizens of another place or party. 

One other thought, and am done. The evils under which we 
labor have given rise to various plans of reform in the government 
of cities, one of which is at present before the Legislature of this 
Commonwealth for consideration. Like the New York plan, which 
is followed, it proposes a real-property qualification for members of 
one branch of the municipal Legislature. Without adverting to 
the anomaly of introducing this feature into the government of 
cities, when it is not proposed for the incomparably weightier in- 
terests of the State and National Governments, I desire to call at- 


tention to the fallacy lurking behind it, It assumes that tax-payers 


are either more capable or more honest than other citizens. This 
principle is radically opposed, not only to our governmental theory, 
but also to common experience. Imperial Britain is steadily cheap- 
ening the suffrage, and good government, it is claimed, is thereby 
promoted ; but if we look nearer home for conspicuous examples 
of tyranny and misrule, we must pass by political corporations and 
examine the great railroad companies. In them property is the 
exclusive qualification of the right of suffrage, and every motive 
for the intelligent exercise of the right exists. The result is, that 
officers on moderate salaries grow to be millionaires, directors re- 
elect themselves, and though the owners may suffer want by lack 
of dividends, they have not the power to change the rulers or to 
abridge their emoluments. Besides, a real-property qualification is 
easily eluded. A man may pay taxes on enormous masses of real 
property, of which he is merely the nominal owner. While the 
true owner, called the mortgagee, is ineligible, the sham owner 
possesses the required qualification. Nay, further; the direct ten- 
dency of sugh a law would be to sell the government to the rich. 
Penniless politicians could readily obtain houses from persons of 
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great wealth in consideration of diverting legislation from its proper 
channel into such directions as might satisfy private greed. 

Such expedients are worse than useless. 

The hope of man lies not in appeals to the bad passions of ava- 
rice and lust of power; but in the virtue, the intelligence, and the 
patriotism of the masses. Building upon this sure foundation, our 
country has been able to give, on the whole, the greatest blessings 
to the greatest number; and now that we discover evils in our 
system, it is our duty conscientiously to study their causes and as- 
certain the best ways to remove them, instead of making reaction- 
ary experiments, whose only result can be to delay the progress 
and impede the happiness of mankind. 

MAYER SULZBERGER. 


THE ENGLISH PANIC IN REGARD TO IRELAND, 


KNOW that you will be glad to avail yourself of any means 
| placed at your disposal to help to dispel the cloud of mischievous 
fabrications which is spread over the world just now with regard 
to Ireland. 

{ have been in Dublin for some weeks; present at the State 
trials for several days, mixing with Protestants and Catholics, with 
Irish and Scotch and English; and were it not for the unjust, cruel 
and criminal consequences which flow from them, it would be posi- 
tively ludicrous to contemplate the state of feeling in England in 
the light of fact in Ireland. 

You would imagine, from the panic in England, that there was the 
greatest confusion, excitement and alarm wherever you went in 
Ireland. You land at the North-Wall from an English steamer, 
or at Kingstown from Hollyhead; but instead of being saluted by the 
“boys,” with shillelaghs over your head, or being “ Boycotted,” 
you have a difficulty in getting out of the hands of civil and polite 
poor fellows, anxious to know if you“ wantacyar, yer honor.” The 
usual work goes on as if there were no Land Question disturbing 
the composure of the Lords and Commons of England. You make 
your way into the city. Sackville Street, Dawe Street, Grafton, 
Street, are as usual; men and women perambulating the pave- 
ments as if nothing was astray; and if you get into conversation 
with them, they smile at the fiction of the “ reign of terror’ which 
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the newspapers and the House of Commons have got up. Even 
in the Four Courts, from the opening until the day on which Mr. 
A. M. Sullivan was to speak, there was plenty of room and to 
spare, ina place which, for its limits and awkwardness, was wofully 
suggestive of what I hope is at an end—-packed juries. It is true, 
there was a crush that day, and thereafter, when the question came 
to be, “ What will the jury do?” But even then there really was 
no excitement. The friends of the gentlemen on trial were, of 
course, anxious about the issue, and eager to learn the result, 
when it was near at hand. But all over the town the feeling was 
that of amusement at the panic in landlord circles, and the great 
to-do in the landlord House of Commons. 

The whole of this affair has been gotten up and multiplied and ex- 
aggerated by the landlord class and their willing friends and 
flunkeys on the press and in the Government ; for crime there is not 
and has not been above the average of Ireland, and not up to the 
average of England. But the Land League was getting too pow- 
erful. Landlordism in Ireland looked as if it were about to be 
done for, as has been done for it in all the other civilized countries 


in Europe; and so a desperate struggle must be made by the land- 
lords, the money lords and the military members in the House of 
Commons. 


How was this to be done? Get every scrap of alleged crime 
reported, exaggerated and multiplied, and credited as “agrarian.” 
For this purpose the tools were ready. First, there were the 
literary police, who are eager for promotion. They could prove 
their title by being active in getting up reports of “ Voycotting,” 
window-breaking, threatening letters, etc. The use made cf the 
reports of the League meetings is an excellent illustration of this. 
Even where the reports of those meetings were written out in full, 
they were only reported in the pro-English papers in such a way 
as to give the strongest passages without the general scope and 
sense; and in this way the speakers who were engaged in the be- 
nevolent work of saving poor tenants from oppression and poverty 
and death, were made to appear as if they justified the short- 
sighted allegation of Judge Fitzgerald, that they were merely aim- 
ing at “theimpoverishment of landlords,” and that by violent means. 
It is worth while taking special note of the doings of one of these 
literary preservers of the peace,—Jerry Stringer. In his beat was 
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one Nally, vulgarly called “Scrab.” Nally was fond of making 
speeches, and he attended the Land League meetings as often as he 
could. If possible, he got hold of Stringer and gave him a dram, 
to make sure of his speech being reported ; and he saw Stringer 
after all was done, and over another dram they managed to 
make up a good, full report. This went on for a good while, 
Nally indulging in strong language, a prominent element being 
references to his own “pills,” which were the best cure for the 
landlords. This man was no agent, no director, not even a mem- 
ber, of the Land League ; and he never was in the list of speakers 
appointed to any meeting. He got up either before the proceed- 
ings began or after they were over, and in this way he made those 
irregular speeches for which the Land League was held responsi- 
ble, and for which its leading men were actually tried, along with 
him in the Court of Queen’s Bench. The worst parts of these un- 
authorized speeches were reported to the papers beforehand; but 
never, until the trial, had the public an opportunity of knowing 
that they were not the authorized teachings of the Land League. 
Be it noted that all this came out in the trial, on the testimony of 
Stringer, the Government witness and reporter. 

As has been said, the other speakers were reported in such a 
manner as to serve the same purpose. The stronger, less guarded 
and more sensational portions were sent off to the Dublin pro- 
landlord papers, and thence they reached the offices of the Press 
Association and Central News, to be reproduced in the leading 
newspapers of England, Scotland and America. And even when 
the qualifying portions of those speeches were produced in court 
and read there, they were not reproduced in the English papers; 
so that even when there was so good an opportunity of doing 
justice to the Irish, and of affording the English people a fair 
chance of understanding this matter, it was not availed of by the 
caterers of news for Great Britain. To illustrate the possibilities 
in this way of working, let me give a pointed example : 

It is in the office of the /rish Zimes, a pro-landlord paper, that 
the dispatches of Irish news for the Central News are prepared. Of 
the character of that workshop,I leave the public to judge from 
one fact. There can be no doubt that the trial in Dublin excited 
creat interest out of Dublin, and the /risk Times was careful to 
give very full reports of the speeches of the Attorney-General and 
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Mr. Heron for the prosecution, as also of the Judge’s charge, which 
was equally strong for the prosecution ; yet, when the greatest and 
best speech of the whole trial was made,—that of Mr. A. M. Sulli- 
van,—the /rish Times did not give one word of it,—did not even 
mention that he had made a speech at all! There was no differ- 
ence of opinion as to the character of that speech. I heard Coun- 
sellor O'Brien say, when it was finished, “ That is the best speech 
I ever heard, or ever expect to hear.” 

And this magnificent speech was not reported because there 
was a private quarrel between Mr, Sullivan and the conductors of 
that paper, They had libelled him,and he got damages of them; 
and they did not scruple to defraud those who depended upon 
them for a true report of the proceedings, and to prejudice the 
public against the Irish in order to gratify personal, private spite. 

I repeat, these are the hands which prepare one great stream of 
Irish news for the British public. 

There are other papers in Dublin which are even more hostile 
to the Irish people than the /rish Times, The Evening Mail and 
the Daily Express are the other pro-landlord papers ; and from their 
offices are sent other streams of Irish news to supply the Press 
Association and several individual papers, and however much worse 
their contributions may be than those of the /rish Times, they can- 
not be better in their feelings towards the Irish. 

It is no wonder, then, that there should be a very bad and very 
unfair impression made on the English mind with regard to Ire- 
land, But this is not all. 

Be it noted that never was there a movement in Ireland which 
appeared so likely to bring landlordism to its knees as this of the 
Irish National Land League. In the first place, it was an open, 
above-board, Constitutional movement, intended to prepare the 
people of Ireland, by means of intelligence and co-operation, to 
bring about the establishment of a peasant proprietary. It was 
not a secret society, which could be put down as such. It could 
not be met publicly. No landlord or agent could face a public 
meeting and discuss the misdeeds of his class, in the hope of re- 
futing the agents of the Land League; and, to all appearance, no 
existing law could be applied to put it down, 

What, then, was tobe done? Have recourse to invention; and 
so the papers which had always maligned the people had only to 
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lay on the lies a little more deeply. Increase crime, on paper ; 
multiply crime; magnify crime, and create a panic in England 
which will afford the landlords, in and out of Parliament, a pretext 
to persecute Gladstone and Forster into taking steps which will 
put down this formidable movement. Landlords have the law, the 
press, the magistrates and the police, as well as the Government, 
on their side; and the houses of Parliament are houses of land- 
lords, to all practical intent. 

The newspapers, with the police and the magistrates (who are 
mostly landlords,) at their backs, created the panic; and when the 
bold attitude of the Irish popular members rendered it politic that 
the Government should produce statistics, the same hands which 
supplied the fictitious crimes tothe papers could supply the same 
over again to the Castle in Dublin; and this is exactly what has 
been done, and that with dishonesty stamped on the face of the 
returns; first, by the triviality of the offences entered as crimes 
calling for the suspension of the Constitution; second, by the mul- 
tiplication of cases into two, three and four crimes; and, third, by 
returning as agrarian crimes offences which have nothing to do 
with the relation between landlords and tenants, And all this will 
become patent to the public by and by; but not until the mis- 
chief of passing a Coercion Bill has been done. 

I know it is difficult for people out of Ireland to believe the 
story which I now tell, so I put the same thing in another shape. 
I have been to Leinster, and I find no disturbance there; every 
place quiet, and people going about their business as quietly and 
unconcernedly as in any part of Scotland. I go to Connaught, 
and I find no disturbance there; and when I go to Munster I am 
told, «« No, there is no disturbance here; it is all in the North,’”— 
where, according to the Government returns, the minimum of crime 
exists ! 

But there is a great temptation in the circumstances to the land- 
lords and their agents and tools to enter into the conspiracy, for it 
is here the cohspiracy is really at work. The landlords have long 
enjoyed their unjust possessions and powers, and it would not 
be in human nature to surrender so much without a desperate 
struggle. The most obvious scheme for them to adopt is that 
which we find in operation. 

And if an outsider goes by probabilities, he can arrive at a con- 
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clusion for himself. Irish landlords have to accept Lord Claren- 
don’s description of some of them, and allocate the term “ felo- 
nious”’ as best they can, If there is a sufficient number of such 
among them to justify the passing of the Land Act of 1870, there 
are enough of them to perpetrate the crime of getting up fraud- 
ulent returns for the purpose of saving themselves from abolition. 
The black indictment brought against them in 1870 stands to this 
day, and, although it was got up for a specific purpose at that time, 
it is quite adequate to the purpose of accounting for the present 
conspiracy and fraud on their part. The men who have been rack- 
renting, evicting, expatriating and crushing the poor tenants of 
Ireland for so long, are not likely to scruple at trifles when it be- 
comes a question of the maintenance of their own existence as a 
class; and clearly they have not shrunk from the foul deeds. And 
the day is not far distant when the English public will see through 
the whole thing, and, I hope, begin to exercise the power of return- 
ing, not landlords, but real commoners, to what is called the 
* « House of Commons.” And it is to this work the Irish have now 
to address themselves. They are checked in their operations in 
Ireland. Well, let the leaders issue strict orders to the people in 
Ireland to be more guarded than ever,and hold on for a time, while 
the war is carried into England. Leta regular campaign be com- 
menced in that country, for the purpose of opening the eyes of the 
masses to their interest in this land question; and it will be no 
difficult matter to show the English artisans and clerks, and manu- 
facturers even, that it is only on the basis of free land and a nu- 
merous, contented and prosperous rural population in possession of 
the land, that the trade of England can ever rise to its wonted 
prosperity. As certain as American beef, mutton, cheese and wool 
have interfered with the profits of farmers, and reduced the rents 
which the land yields, so will American manufactures undermine 
British trade and manufactures; and, having lost so much Ameri- 
can trade, and been beaten in other markets by America, British 
manufacturers must co-operate with the Land League, and demand 
for England what has already been demanded for Ireland—the 
abolition of “landlordism,” 

And this leads me to mention here distinctly, that in abolishing 
landlordism, no one proposes confiscation, communism or robbery, 
No friend of the tenants proposes anything else than that the land- 
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lords should have a fair price for their lands; and I have no doubt 
that if the demands of the Irish people had been listened to, as 
they ought to have been a few years ago, a much smaller conces- 
sion would have done than total abolition of landlordism. A par- 
tial abolition of landlordism would do for a little at any rate. 
Abolishing those who are willing to accept fair compensation, 
and those who could be pressed into bankruptcy, would throw 
a large extent of land on the hands of the « Land Commissioners,” 
or whatever other body of men might be entrusted wiih the busi- 
ness of selling out the land among the peasantry. Supposing that 
only one-fifth of all the land in Ireland were thrown thus into the 
market during the next ten years, and that arrangements were 
made with a Land Bank, surveyors and all the rest, for settling the 
people, it would be found that an immense relief had been afforded 
to those who still remained in the ranks of the tenantry. At pres- 
ent, the fact is that, although there are so many poor districts in Ire- 
land overcrowded, there are large tracts of the best land in Ireland 
lying merely under grass in the hands of a few men. Five mil- 
lions of acres thrown open for occupation by peasant proprietors 
would, on an average, absorb, say, a million of people; but say that 
it was only half that number, see what a tevolution would be com- 
menced, and where there are good landlords, there would, for a 
while, be room for them also. 

That these remarks are made with every allowance will be seen, 
when I state that Ireland, at present, only supports one human 
being for every three acres of land, while Belgium supports three 
for every acre. In other words, the land laid out in peasant prop- 
erties supports nine times as many people as that owned by land- 
lords and occupied by tenants. 

So that the proposal to establish a majority of the people of Ire- 
land on peasant properties need not be regarded with such alarm— 
if the alarmists would only look at it honestly. If there is any 
good in owning large estates, there would be plenty of room in Ire- 
land for them—for a long time to come. So that the landlords 
have been as foolish as they have been unscrupulous in using such 
methods as they have adopted against the Land League. If they 
had called an honest council, drawn up plans, and come to a con- 
ference with the Land League, I see that the whole thing could 
have been arranged so as, at any rate, to avoid the falsehood, the 
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fraud and the violence which the landlords have resorted to in the 
contest—means which, in proportion as they retard a reasonable, 
process of sentiment, precipitate a violent struggle and more sig- 
nal destruction of landlordism than that which is contemplated by 
the popular agitators in Ireland, Never was it more worthy of ac- 
ceptation than in this case, that “ honesty is the best policy.” 

Joun Murpocu. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 
\ \ 7HEN one has passed away who was born before Europe 


knew the name of Napoleon, and who was pushing his 
own way in the world before the termination of “ Boney’s Wars,” it 
is not possible to feel shocked at his death. And yet Mr, Carlyle’s 
death leaves us all with a sense of loss and of vacancy. For nearly 
sixty years, he had filled a definite place in the world, and had been 
a real influence upon the thought of his contemporaries. As has 
been truthfully said, there has been no such masterful name in 
English literature since the time of Dr. Johnson, and Johnson 
dominated a much more circumscribed and manageable world than 
did this stern but humorous Scotchman, who judged men so harshly, 
and yet won their love by their discovery of depths of humanity in 
him,—resembling Johnson in both the roughness of the exterior 
and the tenderness of what lay beneath it. In one other respect 
the two men were alike,—they both lived through neglect and 
scorn, to taste the sweetness of a popularity which invested 
them with a kind of dictatorship. And both labored for the same 
end in all their works,—not as mere book-makers, but as the bear- 
ers of a message to their own generation, which they must not fail 
to speak. 

Thomas Carlyle was born in 1795, at Ecclefechan, a town in the 
Scottish lowlands, not far from the western end of the Eng- 
lish border, and too remote from the provincial centres of enlight- 
enment to have lost the Old World tone of Scottish and Presby- 
terian earnestness. Both his father,__James Carlyle, a working 
stone mason,—and his mother, seem to have been possessed of val- 
uable force of mind and character. Of his father, who died in 
1832, he has written a sketch, which is soon to appear in print. 
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The son used to say of him: “I think of all the men I have ever 
known, my father was quite the remarkablest. A farmer sort of 
person, using vigilant thrift and careful husbandry; abiding by 
veracity and faith ; and with an extraordinary insight into the very 
heart of things and men. I can remember from my childhood that 
I was surprised at his using many words of which I did not know 
the meaning ; and even as I grew to manhood, I was not a little 
puzzled by them, and suppesed they must be of his own coinage. 
But later, in my black-letter reading, I discovered that every one 
of them was of the sound Saxon stock, which had lain buried, yet 
fruittul withal, and most significant in the quick memory of the 
humble sort of folk. 

“He was an elder of the Kirk; and it was very pleasant to see 
him in his daily and weekly relations with the minister of the par- 
ish. They had been friends from their youth, and -had grown up 
together in the serv.ce of their common Master. . . . It was pleas- 
ant indeed to see my father and his ministez ‘together, and hear 
their grave, serious talk. You would be satisfied that, whoever was 
out of his duty, they were in theirs.”* 

This serious and intense atmosphere of his early home, and the 
idiosyncrasies of this antiquely worded and altogether devout 
father, was the most notable element in the boy’s training. We 
know that his mother, also, was a person of remarkable intelligence, 
full of sympathy for earnest and devout persons, and moved with 
doubts as to the accuracy of the historical caricatures then current 
as portraits of Oliver Cromwell, which she managed to impart to 
her son. There was another son in the household who rose to em- 
inence. John A. Carlyle studied and practiced medicine, but is 
better known to the world as one of the first English Dantists, 
through his edition of the /zferno, with notes and a prose transla- 
tion (1848). 

Of Carlyle’s boyhood, but little is told us. He attended the 





* We use here and elsewhere the recollection of Carlyle’s conversation by Rev- 
W. H. Milburn, the blind preacher, as these are recorded inan article called “« Carlyle’s 
Table-Talk,” in Harpers’ Magazine for 1863. |The whole is worth reading, and is 
evidently accurate, as well as authentic, though, at times, Mr. Milburn seems rather to 
give us his own phraseology than that of his hero. We have also used, besides minor 
sources tco numerous for mention, the “ Life and Anecdotes” prefixed to John Camden 
Hotten’s unauthorized edition of the Edinburgh address as Lord Rector, “On the 
Cho.ce of Books.” 
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parish school of Ecclefechan, and then the more ambitious school 
at Annan, the nearest provincial town, kept by a Mr. Adam Hope, 
where, in 1809, he made the acquaintance of Edward Irving, his 
first and warmest friendship, which was to end only with Irving’s 
death. “ The first time I saw Irving,” he wrote in /raser’s in 1835, 
“ was six-and-twenty years ago, in his native town, Annan. He 
was fresh from Edinburgh, with college prizes, high character and 
promise ; he had come to see our schoolmaster, who had also been 
his. We heard of famed professors, of high matters,—classical, 
mathematical,—a whole wonderland of knowledge. Nothing but 
joy, health, hopefulness without end, looked out from the blooming 
young man.” Mr. Hope finished the work begun by the min- 
ister of Ecclefechan,—who had taught Carlyle the rudiments of 
Latin,—thus preparing him for the university. In those days,— 
and we believe still in our times,—the Scotch universities demanded 
little of their matriculates as regards Greek culture; and the 
youth who could pass in a knowledge of Latin was regarded as 
amply prepared for a university career. Carlyle entered at Edin- 
burgh in 1809, when Irving had completed his course of study 
and taken a place as teacher near Dumfries. It was the science 
of mathematics, as taught by Professor Leslie, that took the firm- 
est hold of Carlyle’s attention, and for years after his graduation 
it seemed not unlikely that this would be the field which would 
witness his chief intellectual achievements. He retained a lively 
recollection of his student years. ‘It is now,” he told the students 
of the University in 1866, «fifty-six years gone last November, 
since I first entered your city, a boy of not quite fourteen, to attend 
the classes here and gain knowledge of all kinds,—I could little 
guess what,—my poor mind full of wonder and awe-struck expecta- 
tions.” Of the worth of university education, he derived from his 
own experience a very high estimate. He made the best of his 
opportunities there, living quite up to the advice he gave its students 
in 1866: “ That above all things the interest of your whole life 
depends on your being diligent now, while it is called to-day, in 
the place where you have come to get education! Diligent! That 
includes all the virtues a student can have ; I mean it to include all 
those qualities of conduct that lead us to the acquirement of real 
instruction in sucha place. . . . The habits of study acquired 
at universities are of the highest importance in after-life. . . . Uni- 
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versities have, and will continue to have, an indispensable value in 
society,—I think a very high, and it might almost be the highest 
value. . . . What the University can mainly do for you,— 
what I have found it do for me,—is, that it taught me to read in 
various languages, in various sciences, so that I could go into the 
books which treated of these things, and gradually penetrate into 
any department I wanted to make myself master of, as I found it 
suit me.” University education in Scotland is, for the majority of 
those who receive, ita matter of great privations and hardships. 
It is the children of the less wealthy, of even the poorer classes, 
who throng the national universities, while the wealthier go to 
Oxford or Cambridge. Carlyle was probably no exception to this 
rule. His father, it seems, had nothing to leave him when he died, 
and would have little more to give him while he lived. To “culti- 
vate the Muses on a little oatmeal,” was the fate of students as well 
as of young Adinburgh Reviewers in that land and time. 

Most important to Carlyle’s after-life was the fact that his friend 
Edward Irving had, after graduation, accepted a position as school- 
teacher in the town of Haddington, a sleepy, ill-built, but rather pic- 
turesque village, six miles to the east of Edinburgh. Here Irving 
stayed for but one year, before accepting the more important post as 
schoolmaster in Kirkaldy, Adam Smith’s native place. Of the 
trustees of the Haddington school, one was Dr, John Welsh, who, 
like a good many of that name, claimed a rather doubtful descent 
from the reformer, John Knox, through his daughter, the wife of 
Rey. John Welsh.* Dr. Welsh had an only child, a daughter, born 
in 1801, and therefore at this time in her ninth year. She had over- 
heard her father expressing his regret that he had no son upon whom 
to bestow a liberal education; and having learned that Latin was the 


corner-stone, she determined that she would surprise him by mas- 


*The same descent has been claimed for our eminent townsman, Hon. John Welsh. 
John Knox’s son-in-law had seven daughters, but no sons. This was part of the point 
of the famous story of Mrs. Welsh’s interview with King James, when she went to plead 
for some indulgence to her exiled husband, then at the point of death. « Hae ye ony 
children, mistress ?” the king asked. “ Aye, seven, your Majestie.” « Are ony o’ them 
bairns?” « No, your Majesty, they are all lassies.” “ The Lord be thankit; for gin 
there had been a bairn amang them, I wad no ha’ bruiket [enjoyed] the realm in 
peace, But will ye bring your gudeman toa compliance, gin I let him come hame ?” 
*T wad rather kep [catch] his head there,” holding up her apron. Bearing the name 
of Welsh is at least no indication of descent from John Knox’s intrepid daughter. 
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tering it herself. Having got an old Latingrammar, she committed 
its declensions and conjugations to memory, and one evening hid 
herself under his table and poured out the flood of her Latinity 
upon her astonished and delighted father, Mr. Irving was called 
in to conduct the further progress of her studies, giving her lessons 
in the mornings before school hours in metaphysics, logic and 
physical science, as well as in Latin, and exerting all his wonderful 
magnetic power upon his task of teaching a little girl who had won 
his fraternal regard. He was never tired of praising her to his 
friend, Thomas Carlyle, so that the curiosity and interest of the 
latter were excited, and one Saturday the two walked over to Had- 
dington to spend the Sabbath with Dr. Welsh. _ If Irving was her 
teacher, Carlyle became her master in romantic lore, pouring out 
the treasures gathered in his youth in Dumfriesshire, or during his 
multifarious reading. The acquaintance lasted and ripened, and 
Carlyle, when she grew to womanhood, became her accepted suitor. 
In Sartor Resartus he depicts love as overcoming the natural 
shyness of his German Diogenes, so that “he sat not silent, but 
struck adroitly into the stream of conversation.” This, like much 
else in that book, seems to be autobiographic,—the picture of his 
own backward and reserved nature blossoming in the sunshine 
of Jennie Welsh’s society. 

In Kirkaldy, as Edward Irving’s associate and successor, Car- 
lyle for a time taught school, the hours of duty being intercalated 
with long walks through the neighborhood. “ Together we walked 
and wrought and thought,—together we strove, by virtue of birch 
and book, to initiate the urchins into what is called the Rudiments 
of Learning; until, at length, the hand of the Lord was laid on 
him,” and sent him to preach. Irving’s fine, frank, truth-loving 
nature, had much that was congenial to Carlyle. “His was the 
purest, brotherliest, bravest human soul I ever came in contact 
with. I call him, on the whole, the best man I have ever (after 
trial enough,) found in this world, or now hope to find.” They 
were a grand pair; but, unless tradition belies them, they were 
unmerciful teachers, with too much faith in the virtue of birch, and 
“skelping” the bairns beyond all measure. The Kirkaldy butcher, 
thinking it would be as well to put the boys out of their pain, 
stepped up to the school door one morning with his cleaver on 
his shoulder, and queried: “ Will ye be wantin’ a han’ the day 
Mr, Irving ?” , 
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The years which followed Carlyle’s graduation from the Uni- 
versity, were years of great mental agitation, which Edward Irving’s 
society and friendship were unable to allay. Like Irving, Carlyle 
had been designed by his parents for the ministry. But when he 
came face to face with the question of entering that profession, he 
was met by doubts of the most agonizing sort. Had he been able 
to say definitely that he did not believe the doctrines of the Kirk, 
that, however painful to his father and his other friends, would 
have been a satisfactory conclusion, so far as it went. Carlyle was 
incapable of professing a belief he did not hold. But as it was, he 
was tossed between distracting influences. On the one side, were 
early training and home influences of a* distinctly Christian sort, 
and the strong, clear evidence of his father’s character. On the 
other, were nearly all the influences he had absorbed since he had 
come up to the University. His picture of the university career 
of his Diogenes helps one to understand his own at Edinburgh. After 
complaining of the general sleepiness and laziness of the place, he 
proceeds :—“ Besides all this, we boasted ourselves a Rational Uni- 
versity,—in the highest degree hostile to Mysticism ; thus was the 
young vacant mind furnished with much talk about Progress of the 
Species, Dark Ages, Prejudice, and the like; so that all were 
quickly enough blown out into a state of windy argumentativeness, 
whereby the better sort had soon to end in sick, impotent Scepti- 
cism; the worser sort explode in finished self-conceit, and to all 
spiritual intents become dead. But this, too, is portion of man- 
kind’s lot. If our era is the Era of Unbelief, why murmur under 
it? Is there not a better time coming—nay, come? As in long- 
drawn Systole, and long-drawn Diastole, must the period of Faith 
alternate with the period of Denial.” His lot was cast in the period 
of denial, the fag-end of the eighteenth century, with faith in vic- 
torious analyses of all things in heaven and earth still flourishing. 
And more than Irving, he fell under the fascination of the Zcztgezs¢. 
When Irving was gone to serve as Dr. Chalmers’s assistant in St. 
John’s, at Glasgow, “I tarried the while yonder at Kirkaldy, en- 
deavoring still to initiate the urchins into the Rudiments, until the 
voice said to me, ‘Arise now and settle the problem of thy life.’ 
I had been destined by my father and my father’s minister to be 
myself a minister of the Kirk of Scotland. But now that I had 
gained the years of man’s estate, [ was not sure that I believed 
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the doctrines of my father’s Kirk, and it was needful that I should 
now settle it. And sol entered into my chamber and shut the 
door. And around about me came trooping a throng of phan- 
tasms dire, from the depths of nethermost perdition. Doubt, Fear, 
Unbelief, Mockery and Scoffing were these; and I wrestled with 
them in travail and agony of spirit. Thus it was for weeks. 
Whether I ate, I know not; whether I drank, I know not; whether 
I slept, I know not. I only know that when I came forth again to 
‘revisit the pale glimpses of the moon,’ it was with the direful per- 
suasion that I was the miserable owner of a diabolical apparatus 
called a stomach. I had grown up the healthy and hardy son of 
a hardy and healthy Scotch dalesman; and he was the descendant 
of a long line of such,—men that had tilled their paternal acres, 
and gained their three score and ten,—or even, mayhap, by reason 
of strength, their four score years,—and had gone. down to their 
graves, never a man of them the wiser for the possession of this 
infernal apparatus. I have never been free from that knowledge 
from that hour to this; and I suppose that I never shall be until I 
am laid away in my grave.” 

Carlyle carried worse than physical disease out of this painful 
struggle. The mere negative result he reached, that he did not 
accept the doctrines of the Kirk and could not be her minister, 
was the first stage in a descending series whose last was the utter 
scepticism described in the chapter of Sartor Resartus, in which 
he discourses of “ The Everlasting No.” ‘ Doubt darkened into 
unbelief; shade after shade goes grimly over your soul, till you 
have the fixed, starless, Tartarean black.” “For a pure, moral 
nature, loss of Religious belief was the loss of everything.” But 
there was one depth to which he never sank. He did not rejoice 
in unbelief as an emancipation; he mourned it as a bereavement. 
His soul rose up in protest against it as a slavery. And while we 
cannot assign times and seasons for the transition, we know that 
he literally worked his way out of this moral desolation. He did 
the duty that lay next his hand, and learned that that was the way 
to a light he had not got. The one commandment he never lost 
hold of was, “ Work thou in well-doing ;” and it proved, as it always 
does, the clue out of the dark labyrinth into the sunshine. From 
the first moment when Carlyle began to speak to his countrymen 
upon the deeper experiences of life, he was a religious teacher 
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speaking truth which others might judge meagre and _ unsatisfac- 
tory, but which was his, earned by the sweat of his face and of his 
soul. 

It was in 1819 that this struggle of weeks took place, which 
ended in Carlyle’s turning his back upon the plans which had been 
formed for him by the friends of his youth, but not in the forfeiture 
of their regard and confidence, or that of Dr. Welsh and his daugh- 
ter. From a letter of Irving’s we get a glimpse of him in that 
year, after the conflict was over,and he had come up from Kirkaldy 
to seek literary employment, but had met with disappointment. 
“Carlyle,” he writes, “goes away to-morrow. It is very odd, in- 
deed, that he should be sent for want of employment to the coun- 
try. Of course, like every man of talent, he has gathered around 
his Patmos many a splendid purpose to be fulfilled and much im- 
provement to be wrought out. ‘I have,’ he says, ‘the ends of my 
thoughts to bring together, which no one can do in this thought- 
less scene. I have my views of life to re-form, and the whole plan 
of my life to new-model; and I have my health to recover. And 
then once more I shall venture my bark upon the waters of this 
wide realm; and if she cannot weather it, I shall steer West, and 
try the waters of another world.’ So he reasons and resolves, but 
surely a worthier destiny awaits him than voluntary exile.” So 
narrow was his escape from the fate of being an American! 

In a few years he worked his way into literary employment. In 
1820-3 we find him contributing to the biographical part of the 
[dinburgh Encyclopedia, which Sir David Brewster was editing ; 
in 1821 he is writing for the Mew Edinburgh Review; in 1822 
he is making a translation of Legendre’s Geometry, and writing for 
it the “Essay on Proportion,’ which Prof. Morgan so much ad- 
mired, as the most lucid statement of the subject ever made. In 
1823 he begins his Lfe of Schiller in the London Magazine, and 
becomes tutor to Mr, Charles Buller, a young man of great prom- 
ise, whose death in 1848 caused a wide-spread sorrow, to which 
Carlyle gave his own utterance in the Examiner of that year. In 
1824 he finishes his translation of Goethe’s IVt/helm Meister, which 
was published without the translator’s name, and which De Quin- 
cey criticised unmercifully in the very magazine which was print- 
ing the last instalment of the Zzfe of Schiller. To the last Carlyle 
retained his high estimate of the book, and commended it in 1866 
to the Edinburgh students in his rectorial oration. 
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. By this time he had made something of a name for himself, es- 
pecially as a master of German literature, which was beginning to 
attract attention in England. His prospects seemed brighter. In 
1826 his long courtship ended with his marriage to Miss Welsh, 
and he went to live at Comley Bank, in his native shire. The next 
year he settled at Craigenputtoch, a small property he had bought 
with his wife’s money, and, which he continued to occupy until 
1834. He was singularly happy in his marital relations, for a more 
suitable or a more devoted wife than Mrs. Carlyle never lived. 
«For forty years she was the true and ever-loving helpmate of her 
husband, and by act and word unweariedly forwarded him, as none 
else could, in all of what he did or attempted. She had a soft in- 
vincibility, a clearness of discernment, and a noble loyalty of heart, 
which are rare.” Gossip is more than usually free with the wives 
of eminent men, and has converted others besides Xanthippe, Frau 
Diirer and Frau Luther into shrews of its own imagining. But 
even gossip has not a word to-say in disparagement of Mrs. 
Carlyle. 


Of their eight years’ home at Craigenputtoch, we know most. 


from a letter of his own to Goethe, of the year 1827. It isa plain 
two-storied building, rather solitary in its situation, “ amid desolate, 
heathery hills,” but none the less agreeable to his humor on thatac- 


count. He was rather shunned than sought by his neighbors, who 
thought him “ crackit.” Robert Burns's farm lay in the same parish 
of Dunscore, To Goethe he writes: 


« You inquire with such warm interest respecting our present 
abode and occupations, that I feel bound to say a few words about 
both while there is still room left. Dumfries is a pleasant town, 
containing about fifteen thousand inhabitants, and may be consid- 
ered the centre of the trade and judicial system of a district which 
possesses some importance in the sphere of Scottish industry. Our 
residence is not in the town itself, but fifteen miles to the north- 
west, among the granite hills and the black morasses which stretch 
westward through Galloway, almost to the Irish Sea. In this wil- 
derness of heath and rock, our estate stands forth, a green oasis, a 
tract of ploughed, partly inclosed and planted, ground, where corn 
ripens and trees afford a shade, although surrounded by sea-mews 
and rough-wooled sheep. Here, with no small effort, have we built 
and furnished a neat, substantial dwelling; here, in the absence of 
protessorial or other office, we live to cultivate literature, accord- 
ing to our strength, and in our own peculiar way. We wish a joy- 
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ful growth to the roses and flowers of our garden; we hope for 
health and peaceful thoughts to further our aims. The roses, in- 
deed, are still in part to be planted, but they blossom already in 
anticipation. Two ponies, which carry us everywhere, and the 
mountain air, are the best medicine for weak nerves. This daily 
exercise——to which I am much devoted—is my only recreation ; 
for this nook of ours is the loneliest in Britain —six miles removed 
from any one likely to visit me. 

“Here Rousseau would have been as happy as on his island of 
St. Pierre. My town friends, indeed, ascribe my sojourn here to a 
similar disposition, and forebode me no good result. But I came 
hither solely with the design to simplify my way of life and to se- 
cure the independence through which I could be enabled to remain 
true to myself. This bit of earth is our own; here we can 
live, write and think as best pleases ourselves, even though Zoilus 
himself were to be crowned the monarch of literature. Nor is the soli- 
tude of such great importance ; for a stage-coach takes us speedily 
to Edinburgh, which we look upon as our British Weimar. And 
have I not, too, at this moment, piled upon the table of my little 
library a whole cart-load of French, German, American and Eng- 
lish journals and periodicals ;--whatever may be their worth? Of 
antiquarian studies, too, there is no lack. From some of our heights, 
I can descry, about a day’s journey to the west, the hill where 
Agricola and his Romans left a camp behind them. At the foot of it 
I was born, and there both father and mother still live to love me. 
And so one must let time work.” 


Here Emerson visited him in 1833, to feast his eyes with the 
sight of the author of Sartor Resartus, and his ears with the 
sound of the “Seer’s”” voice, We shall quote but a few sentences 
from the account of the visit, in Exg/ish Traits, as the book is so 
accessible to every reader. “ He was tail and gaunt, with a cliff- 
like brow, self-possessed, and holding his extraordinary powers of 
conversation in easy command; clinging to his northern accent 
with evident relish ; full of lively anecdote and with a streaming 
humor, which floated everything he looked upon. His talk play- 
fully exalted the familiar objects, put the companion at once into 
an acquaintance with his Lars and Lemures. Few were the objects 
and lonely the man,—not a person to speak to within sixteen 
miles, except the minister of Dunscore, so that books inevitably 
made his topics. . . . He saw how every event affects all the fu- 
ture. ‘Christ died on the tree; that built Dunscore Kirk yonder ; 
that brought you and me together. Time has only a relative ex- 
‘stence.’ He was already turning his eyes to London with a schol- 
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ar’s appreciation. ‘London is the heart of the world,’ he said ; 
‘wonderful, if only from the mass of human beings.’ He liked the 
huge machine. It turned out good men.” 

The years at Craigenputtoch, 1827-1834, were among the most 
fruitful of his life. He had already emerged from the domain of 
mere doubt and negation, and began to feel the solid rock beneath 
his feet again. And therefore he felt free to speak to his fellow- 
men on the deepest matters, having somewhat of his own to say 
with a certainty as great as a human soul is capable of. The period 
opens with the publication of his Specimens of German Romance 
(1827), soon to be followed by that great series of critical and phil- 
osophical essays in which he first spoke his mind to his own gen- 
eration. The series began with that on Richter in 1827, 
reaching its culmination in that called Characteristics, in 1831, 
and, strictly speaking, closed in 1833, when he removed to 
London. All the great essays are the products of the Craigen- 
puttoch period, those which follow that being, with the exception 
of that on Dr. Francia, merely chips from his workshop, struck off 
in the preparation of his three great histories. It is through these 
essays that Carlyle is more widely known than even through his 
books. It is little to say that there is nothing quite equal to them 
in power in any other literature. His hero, Goethe, never did such 
work as was here devoted to his glorification. Sainte-Beuve and 
Matthew Arnold have surpassed him in the delicate discrimination 
of critical skill ; but none have equalled his gift at getting hold of 
the very heart of his subject, and making his readers feel what is 
essential and what is secondary in the work in hand. He lifted 
English criticism to a higher level by casting behind his back the 
antiquated, mechanical modes of judgment which then were assumed 
as final, even by the better class of writers. 

Parallel with the essays ran the preparation of the greatest 
work of his life. It was in 1831 that he finished Sartor Resartus, 
a book which had occupied him for five years, or parts of years. 
“ Read biographies, but, above all, autobiographies,” was his own 
advice. No books can surpass in interest those which truthfully 
lay bare the inmost experiences of a human spirit, and tell the tale 
of its defeats and its victories. And it is the autobiographic char- 
acter of Sartor Resartus which gives it a supreme place in the list 
of Carlyle’s works. He here presents to the world his credentials 
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as a seer and a prophet, by relating the story of his own inmost 
life, under the form of a fiction. Herr Diogenes Teufelsdroeck 
of Weissnichtwo is the thin disguise of Thomas Carlyle of Kirk- 
aldy and Craigenputtoch. It is the story of his childhood’s inno- 
cence,—of his infection with the Zez¢getst,—his struggles amid the 
blackness of the pit, and his emergence therefrom into a clearer light 
through the honest toil of duty. The mere externals of his life,— 
what people call biography,—the book does not give us. It is a 
grotesque mockery to those who seek such in it. But the substan- 
tial and most real experiences are there told in strange forms of 
speech, as though they were meant to be unintelligible to all those 
except the elect, who would divine their meaning from parallel ex- 
periences. The form of the book is to most readers anything but 
attractive. The extracts from a supposed German 7yeatise on 
Clothes, the chapters on the biography of the author, extracted 
from a chaotic collection of papers sent the translator in a number 
of paper bags, the frequent explosions of apostrophe in dithy- 
rambic prose, must have sounded to readers of that age like the 
work of a man escaped from Bedlam. These offences have not 
ceased, even yet. 

The book anticipates all that Carlyle had to say in after years 
to his contemporaries. By this we do not mean that he never in 


any matters changed bis views of things as the years went on. He 


himself did not put forward any such claim to a lifeless consistency. 
In preparing the revised edition of his works, he found that he had 
changed in more respects than one; but he found nothing to call 
for alterations in the substance of what he had written, because he 
had always been true to himself, and each of his books had been 
the faithful and sufficient record of his best thought at the time of 
writing. But in Sartor Resartus is contained the pith and sub- 
stance of his articulate evangel, from which he was never to depart. 
He speaks as a man who has discovered that life is unspeakably 
real, with the hell of moral failure and ruin gaping at every man’s 
feet, and the heaven of moral victory accessible above his head, and 
the path of duty, of honest work, leading to the latter. To him 
the background of the infinite to all human life is the most con- 
stant and undeniable of realities,—a reality from whose sight men 
can escape only by yielding to the vulpine instincts which fix their 
eyes on the carrion of existence. Of that infinite background his 
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speech is vague, but not with the vagueness which comes with im- 
perfect and insincere thought,—rather with the vagueness of a man 
who cannot find words for what he has seen and felt, and is impa- 
tient with those who think their phrases and their articles are 
large enough to embrace it, but who are in reality using these phrases 
and articles to save themselves the bother,—perhaps the fright,— 
of thinking about it. It is this sense of the infinite, as surrounding 
and pervading life, which is, in his view, the highest and deepest thing 
in any true man. It is his religion; and his creed is but the imperfect 
attempt to devise a formula large enough to correspond to the fact. 
Carlyle had small skill in the construction of such formulas. He 
was content to do without them,—to sketch broadly what he could 
not depict adequately. With the theology of that age and of our 
own age, he had but scant sympathy, as being a worship of form- 
ulas out of which the life had departed. He looked for a new age, 
in which more adequate shape would be given to thought, which is 
the garment of religious feeling. He was not alarmed at what 
seemed signs of religious decay. And it was to the creed of his 
childhood that he looked for such reconstruction as would be sure 
to come. ‘“Socinian preachers,” he says in Past and Present, “quit 
their pulpits in Yankee-land, saying, ‘ Friends, this is all gone to col- 
ored cobweb, we regret to say!’—and retire into the fields to culti- 
vate onion-beds and live frugally on vegetables, It is very notable. 
Old godlike Calvinism declares that its old body is now fallen to 
tatters, and done; and its mournful ghost, disembodied, seeking 
new embodiment, pipes again in the winds ;—a ghost and spirit as 
yet, but heralding new spirit-worlds.” In all his discontent with 
the Kirk, all his quarrels with her forms of speech, he still retained 
much of her temper and a certain loyalty to her traditions. 

How such a book as Sartor Resartus was judged by the prim 
generation on which it fell, we need hardly ask. When it was fin- 
ished, Carlyle started for London with it, stopping by the way at 
Ecclefechan to visit his father. ‘I remember the last time I ever 
saw my father. I was on my journey from Craigenputtoch to this 
modern Babylon with a manuscript in my hand, of which you may 
have heard—Sartor Resartus by name. I was bound hitherto see 
if there were any chance to have it translated into print, and stop- 
ped to pay my father a visit of a few days. The other members of 
the family were engaged with their usual occupations, and we had 
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the most of the time to ourselves. He was rather under the 
weather, as they say, but full of vivacity. I laid me down upon 
the floor, and he was stretched upon the sofa, and I plied him with 
all manner of questions concerning the people he had known and 
the affairs in which he had been an actor; and it was wonderful to 
note how his eye seemed to be gifted with the power of a second 
sight ; how he looked into the very marrow of things; and how he 
set the truth forth in quaint, queer sentences, such as I never heard 
from another man’s lips. I came upon my fool’s errand hither and 
saw him no more; for I had not been in town many days when 
the heavy tidings came that my father was dead. Ah, sir, he was 
aman, into the four corners of whose house there had shined, 
through the years of his pilgrimage, the light of the glory of God.” 

Carlyle had no success with the publishers, a thing at which 
even British Philistinism now wonders. “It is not a little aston- 
ishing,” says Zhe Times, “that this book, every page of which is 
stamped with genius of the highest order, failed at first to find ad- 
mirers or appreciators. |The publishers would have nothing to do 
with it. One declared that the author lacked tact, which was 
probably true. Another pronounced the humor too Teutonic and 
heavy—a piece of criticism not without point. Even John Stuart 
Mill, who afterward delighted in the book, admitted that when he 
saw it in manuscript, he thought little of it. The general impres- 
sion seemed to be that much genius and German had made the 
author mad.” After a time, he abandoned his quest. He writes in 
1832, “I have given up the notion of hawking my little manuscript 
book about any further. For a long time it has lain quiet ina 
drawer, awaiting a better day.” At last it founda channel of ac- 
cess to the public through Frazer's Magazine, appearing in instal- 
ments in 1833 and 1834, to the great disgust of the subscribers to 
that periodical. Some of them wrote to protest against “that 
crazy stuff about clothes,” the only two who expressed any pleas- 
ure being “a Mr. Emerson of America, and a Catholic priest at 
Cork.” It was during this publication of the book that Mr. Em- 
erson crossed the ocean and visited Craigenputtoch. In 1836 the 
book was printed as a book in Boston, with a preface from Emer- 
son’s pen, commending it as a “criticism upon the spirit of the 
age—we had almost said of the hour—in which we live; exhib- 
iting in the most just and novel light the present aspect of Relig- 
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ion, Politics, Literature, Art and Social Life.’ The reception of 
the volume, with the accompanying check from the American pub- 
lishers, gave Carlyle a surprise and a gratification which he never 
forgot. It was the beginning, not only of his life-long friendship 
for Emerson, but of a genuine liking for our country, although 
he was always ready to treat us to polysyllabic abuse. To Mr. 
Smalley, in 1866, he said, “They think—some of you think,—I am no 
friend to America. But I love America,—not everybody’s America, 
but the true America; the country which has given birth to Emer- 
son, and to Emerson’s friends; the country of honest toilers 
and brave thinkers. Never shall I forget,” he went on, with 
kindling eye and a deeper tone, “that the first money that 
ever came to me for a printed book was from America. When 
your people reprinted Sartor Resartus out of Fraser, they sent me 
a good sum for it. They need not have sent it. I had no claim on it 
or on them. But they sent it, and 1 do and did thank them for that. 
By and by they reprinted my /vench Revolution. Do you know,I had 
nota penny for that book from the English public, tilla good while 
after American friends remitted to me a pretty sum for it. Twice 
over, twice my first money came to me from your country. And 
do they think I forget it, and am not grateful for it, and don’t love 
the country which showed its love for me.’* Mr. Carlyle’s income 
from his books was always insignificant, in comparison with their 
great merits and their extensive sale ; but such recognition asthus 
came from America was doubly welcome in that, his day of small 
things. In 1839, in his Petition on the Copyright Bill, he says, 
“that this, his labor,” —of writing books,—“ has found hitherto small 
recompense or none; that he is by no means sure of its ever find- 





*New York 77ibune of February 23, 1881. The Boston editor of Past and 
Present has a prefatory note from Mr. Emerson, dated “Concord, Mass., May 1, 
1843,” calling attention to the fact that this was an author’s edition, printed froma 
private copy, partly in manuscript. Two rival editions, however, appeared. The Phila- 
delphia edition of the Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, published by Carey & Hart, 
has a prefatory note from Mr. Emerson, dated “Concord, June, 1845,” expressing 
“ Mr. Carlyle’s concurrence in this new edition of his essays, and his satisfaction in the 
author’s share of pecuniary benefits which your justice and liberality have secured to 
him in anticipation of sale.” All the authors, in their series of the Modern British 
Essayists, were given what they agreed to take as an adequate compensation for the 
copyright, although some of them had the meanness to speak of these as pirated edi- 
tions of their essays. 
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ing recompense ; but thinks that, if so, it will be at a distant time, 
when he, the laborer, will probably be no longer in need of money.” 
At no time did his income rise above a thousand pounds, and it 
was long before it reached half that sum. 

In 1834 he removed to Chelsea—the year in which Coleridge 
and Irving died, the former in July, the latter in December. His 
new home was chiefly valuable as bringing him new friendships 
and giving him larger access to books. He was a thorough he/luo 
librorum, devouring them at the rate of half a dozen a day, and 
going beyond that number more often than falling short of it. His 
own estimate was that he had read about one hundred thousand, 
since his passion for them was awakened in his tenth year. His 
idea of heaven, he sometimes said in a laughing mood, would be 
to be turned into an inexhaustible library of new and good books, 
where he could browse to all eternity. In London he had access 
to the vast treasures of the British Museum, and no visitor to its 
wealth surpassed or even equalled him in familiarity with its contents. 
Novels he did not read ordinarily, and he despised the fashionable 
novel as the meanest of all pretences at being a book. But when 
he did stray into the field, as on one notable occasion, he took a 
surfeit. Dickens’s novels he enjoyed hugely, and a set of them 
bound in red occupied a prominent place in his study, and, like 
nearly all his books, bore marks of frequent use. 

His new residence was at No. 5 Great Cheyne Row, Chelsea. It 
is, of course, an impertinence to assume that the intelligent reader 
needs to be told anything about London. American follow Eng- 
lish writers in the assumption that their readers have the map of 
the city by heart. Yet we venture to remark that Chelsea is one 
of the western districts of London, made up largely of the homes 
of the working classes, and therefore Liberal in its political sym- 
pathies, as seen by its choice of members of Parliament,—Chelsea 
and two adjacent parishes constituting the borough of Chelsea. 
His house was a solid, well-built residence, of the usual London 
shape, with basement kitchen and area, three stories and an attic, 
three windows in each story, and with a small garden in the 
rear. “The street,” says Mr. Smalley, “was and still is a very 
modest street. There is a chandler’s shop on the corner, and a 
laundry next door but one to Mr. Carlyle’s.” With his immediate 
neighbors, Carlyle had little to do. He was affected only by the 
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Cochin China rooster kept by one of them, which, as its owner 
pleaded, crowed but once a day. “ Aye, man; but the brute keeps 
me waiting for that accursed screech,” was the indignant philoso- 
pher’s answer. So little was he known to Chelsea, that it was of 
no use to ask in the shops about his residence. ‘ Don’t know him, 
sir; never heard of him, in fact,’ was the most likely answer. 

He had made the acquaintance of Leigh Hunt and of John Stu- 
art Mill before he removed to Chelsea. We find him inviting 
Hunt to take tea at his temporary London lodgings in 1832, when 
up in “Babylon” on that Sartor Resartus business ; and then late in 
the same year he is writing to him from Craigenputtoch, “Come 
hither and see us, when you want to rusticate a month. Is that 
forever impossible?” In Chelsea he found Hunt living in the next 
street, and from 1834 to 1840, when Hunt removed to Kensing- 
ton, their intercourse was close and constant; and even after that 
date Carlyle showed him, upon fitting occasions, no small kindness. 
When Hunt’s friends applied to the Government for a pension to 
relieve the wants of his declining years, Carlyle seconded the re- 
quest in certain Memoranda, still extant, speaking of him as “a 
man of the most indisputedly superior worth ; a Man of Genius in 
a very strict sense of the word, and in all the senses it bears or 
implies ; of brilliant, varied gifts; of graceful fertility; of clearness, 
lovingness, truthfulness ; of child-like open character ; also of most 
pure and even exemplary private deportment ; a man who can be 
other than loved only by those who have not seen him, or seen 
him through a distance, through a false medium.’ We quote this 
because of the very different estimate of Hunt which has been 
current in some quarters—some abusing him for his Recollections of 
Lord Byron, and others declaring him—against Dickens’s protest— 
the original of Harold Skimpole in Bleak House. As he was the 
son of a Philadelphian, Leigh Hunt’s good name should be dear to 
all Philadelphians. 

Never were two men more unlike than these. If Carlyle, in 
Mr. Lowell’s phrase, “ gives nature and God his own fits of the blues,” 
Hunt saw life through the rosiest of mediums. He was an optimist 
by constitution and by belief, and many a friendly tussle they had 
over their differences of estimate. One such Mr. R. H. Horne de- 
scribes in his Mezw Sporit of the Age, which ended only when the com- 
pany broke up, after keen enjoyment of the long and brilliant discus- 
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sion. When they reached the open air, it was brilliant starlight. 
«“ There,” shouted Hunt, “look up there; look at that glorious har- 
mony, that sings with infinite voices an eternal song of hope in the 
soul of man!” They thought Carlyle was beaten at last, and 
waited for his answer. It was in a few, low-toned words, ina broad 
Scotch accent: ‘“ Eh ! man, it’s a sad sicht!’”’ Hunt sat down ona 
door-step. The rest laughed at his discomfiture ; but then looked 
very thoughtful, and, after bidding each other good night, went 
homeward at a slow and serious pace. 

As John Stuart Mill saw Sartor Resartus in manuscript, he must 
have come to know Carlyle during that same visit to London, He 
was to be much more intimately connected with the history of 
Carlyle’s next book. Zhe French Revolution was already on the 
stocks in 1835, for he pleaded its preparation as a reason for de- 
clining an invitation to visit America in that year. Three of his 
essays grew out of his preliminary studies for it, but the first manu- 
script of the work itself came to grief after being loaned to Mr. Mill 
for his perusal. Mill himself was contemplating a similar work, 
and wished to see whether it was worth his while to attempt it. 
Either he, or, as some say, Mrs. Taylor, to whom he had lent it, inad- 
vertently left it in the hall, where the cook found it in her hunt for 
waste paper for culinary purposes. Carlyle’s manuscript never was 
a respectable looking performance, we are told, “some letters slop- 
ing one way and some another, some halt, maimed or crippled, and 
many being unequal in height, form, and everything else. Eccen- 
tric and spitetul little flourishes darted about the page, meant for 
the dots of distant z’s and the crossings of equally distant 7s, and 
occasionally serving the maladroit purpose of cancelling the word 
they were meant to complete.” * So the cook concluded from the 
look of it, being used, perhaps, to honest copy-book pot-hooks and 


* His handwriting was not the only means by which he tormented the printers. 
His alterations in the proofs were innumerable, so that “he became a positive terror 
in the composing room. One day his publisher’s foreman in London said to him, ‘Why, 
sir, you are really very hard on us with your corrections! They take so much time, you 
see!’ Carlyle urged, in reply, that a printer ought to be accustomed to such annoy- 
ances, and that in Scotland there was no fuss made over them. ‘Ah, well, sir,’ re- 
sponded the foreman; ‘we have a man here from Edinburgh. He took up a bit of 
your copy the other day, and dropped it as though he had burnt his fingers. « Mercy 
on us,” he cried, “have you that man to print for? Lord knows when we shall be 
done with all his corrections.” ’ Carlyle used to tell this story, and laugh heartily at it.’’ 
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hangers, that the thing was rubbish, and used it accordingly. Some 
of it went to line cake-tins, and the rest to keep up the heat of the 
oven while the cakes were baking. When Mr. Mill learned of her 
performance, he was overwhelmed with the most poignant distress. 
He drove to Chelsea in Mrs. Taylor’s carriage, and, leaving her sit- 
ting in it, rushed into the house where Carlyle and his wife were 
at dinner. He sat down and buried his face in his hands, but could 
not speak a word to explain himself. Mrs. Carlyle thought she 
had detected the cause of the trouble, and rushed out to Mrs. Tay- 
lor. “My dear,” she said, “I hope you have not left your hus- 
band!” When at last Mrs. Taylor broke the sad news to them, 
Carlyle bore it with true heroism, concealing the depth of his own 
feeling that he might comfort his friend. It was Mrs. Carlyle who 
was disposed to take vengeance on the sinner. Mill suggested 
that Carlyle might be able to rewrite the work from the memo- 
randa used in its preparation. “Mr. Carlyle,” said his wife, “never 
takes notes, but gets all his materials ready, works till he has 
everything in his head, and then winds it off like silk from a reel,” 
“Such a thing never happened before,” said Mr. Mill. “ Yes, it 
did, though,” replied Carlyle ; “Sir Isaac had his little dog Dia- 
mond,” “True; but Newton went mad over it.” “Well, well; 
we shall hardly be so bad as that.” But fora time he was stag- 
gered by the blow,—was like a man beside himself. For many a 
weary day he sat toiling at the task of recalling what he had writ- 
ten, while his natural hypochondria dimmed the light of his very 
existence. It was watching a mason at work onthe wall of a new 
house, and thinking of the great uses that the work might serve, 
that gave his thoughts a new direction, and helped the clouds to 
break. “So I arose and washed my face, and felt that my head 
was anointed, and gave myself to relaxation—to what they call 
light literature, I read nothing but novels for weeks. I was sur- 
rounded by heaps of rubbish and chaff. I read all the novels of 
that person who was once a captain in the Royal Navy [Maryatt], 
and an extraordinary ornament he must have been to it; the man 
that wrote stories about dogs that had their tails cut off, and peo- 
ple in search of their fathers ; and it seemed to me that of all the 
extraordinary dunces that had figured upon the planet, he must 
certainly bear off the palm from every one save the readers of his 
books. And thus refreshed, I took heart of grace again, applied me 
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to my work, and in course of time Zhe French Revolution got fin- 
ished; as all things must, sooner or later.” To get it read and 
paid for, was a more difficult undertaking. Publisher after publisher 
in London refused it, and, as we have seen, America sent the first- 
honorarium in acknowledgment of the delight and instruction de- 
rived from this wonderful piece of historic painting. The method 
of writing a history which he adopted in this work and used in his 
later books, was decidedly new. In his view, history is a work 
of art, of an essentially dramatic sort. The historian must put him- 
self in the place of those whose acts he is describing, and see 
life and the universe for the time with their eyes. History, there- 
fore, just in so far as it is true to its subject, is a work of imagina- 
tive art, comparable to a great drama. In weaker hands than his 
the method is liable to abuse, through the substitution of imagina- 
tion for research. In his case, the patience of the work was as 
thorough as the result was brilliant. 

In the year 1837, and onward until 1840, Carlyle appeared be- 
fore the Londoners, or such of them as were moved to hear him, 
as a platform lecturer. His first series was on “ German Litera- 
ture;”’ the second on the “History of Literature;” the third 
on “ Revolutions of Modern Europe;” and the last on “ Heroes 
and Hero-Worship.” As the last alone has been given to the 
wider public by the help of printer’s ink, it is the only one of the 
series whose quality is known to us, the business of reporting such 
lectures in the newspapers being as yet athing unattempted. His 
lectures, it is recorded for us, were well attended, people coming to 
see the greatness and originality of the man, in spite of defects of 
manner and lack of all the grace expected of those who took this 
way of reaching the public. Heroes and Hero-Worship was given 
to the public, “ with corrections and emendations,” and became his 
most popular book, so that Carlyle is known to multitudes of peo- 
ple only through this medium; and some have been misled by the 
very title into supposing that he recognized no higher worship,— 
was, in fact, a sort of Comtist. Somewhat earlier, in January of 
1840, in fact, appeared his Chartism, not in any way a notable 
book among his others, except as being the first in which he ad- 
dressed himself to the “ Condition of the English Question,” and 
as being the first in which he carefully guarded his statements as 
to the relations of might and right, to avoid the appearance of 
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making the former fundamental to the latter. In 1841 he edited 
Emerson’s Fssays with a curious preface. In 1842 we find him 
visiting the battle-field of Naseby, in company with Dr. Arnold of 
Rugby, a few months before the great teacher’s death, an indica- 
tion of his employment with Cromzell. 

In 1843 came Past and Present, perhaps the most eloquent, 
and certainly the most serious, of all his works. Here is his mess- 
age to his own generation, spoken out fully and directly, his pro- 
tests against its faith in mechanical contrivances, its Jaissez faire 
policies, its worship of Mammon and of respectability. More than 
any other book of his, we believe, this one took hold of the younger 
generation, and moulded their thinking. Readers of 7om Brown at 
Oxford will remember the passage which tells of Hardy giving 
it to Tom Brown to read, and with what results. We are per- 
suaded that no other book could be omitted from the series of his 
works with so much loss to bis reputation and his influence. It 
was this one that reached the best minds of the class who, in 
their opening and unossified stages of mental growth, were brought 
face to face with the problems of 1848. The work excited the in- 
terest of Joseph Mazzini, who published in the same year a 
review of Carlyle’s works. No other man in Europe was so well 
entitled to pronounce a judgment upon Carlyle’s whole achieve 
ments as a political thinker, and to protest stoutly against the mis- 
chievous tendency of much of his teaching, especially in laudation 
of what we now call “ strong government.” Carlyle had but little 
respect for Mazzini’s doctrines,—although they have approved 
themselves by his own tests, having done ten times as much as 
those of any other political writer to change the course of European 
history ;—but he had a high respect for the man, and in the agitation 
in the summer of the year 1844, over the opening of Mazzini’s let- 
ters by the English Home Secretary, he took up the cudgels stoutly. 
“ He, if ever I have seen such,” he wrote to 7ke Times, “is a man 
of genius and virtue, a man of sterling veracity, humanity and open- 
ness of mind; one of those rare men, numerable, unfortunately, 
but as units in this world, who are worthy to be called martyr- 
souls; who, in silence, piously, in their daily life, understand and 
practice what is meant by that. . . . Whether the extraneous Aus- 
trian Emperor and miserable old chimera of a Pope shall maintain 
themselves in Italy, or be obliged to decamp from Italy, is not a 
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question in the least vital to Englishmen. But it is a question 
vital to us that sealed letters in an English post-office be, as we all 
fancied they were, respected as things sacred ; that opening of 
men’s letters, a practice near of kin to picking men’s pockets, and 
to other viler and far fataler forms of scoundrelism, be not resorted 
to in England, except in cases of the last extremity. When some 
new gunpowder plot may be in the wind, some double-dyed high 
treason, or imminent national wreck, not avoidable athenwiae, then 
let us open letters,—not till then.” 

This same year,—1844,—was memorable to Carlyle for the loss 
of his dear friend John Sterling, who, while firmly dissenting from 
Carlyle in many high matters, had been, for some eight or, it may 
be, ten years past, living on the influence and inspiration of the 
Chelsea Seer’s thought. In 1848 Archdeacon Hare, a friend of 
Sterling’s youth,—and his friend till death, indeed, in spite of grow- 
ing divergence of views in great matters,—published two volumes 
of Essays and Tales, by Fohn Sterling, Collected and Edited, with 
a Memoir of his Life, the latter written too much from Hare’s own 
point of view to please Carlyle, who, in 1851, followed it up with 
The Life of Fohn Sterling, the least pleasant, but by no means the 
least curious, of all his writings. 

In 1845 appeared Zhe Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, 
with Elucidations. This book disputes with the French Revolution 
the claim to the first place in the number of his historical works. 
In one sense, it far surpasses it. No one has had his views of the 
actors in the French Revolution changed materially by Carlyle’s 
dramatic studies of that strange period. He has not succeeded 
even in raising Mirabeau to the honors of hero-worship. But the 
popular estimate of the Lord Protector, Carlyle completely over- 
threw. Following up his mother’s suggestions, he discovered the 
genuine Cromwell behind the masks which had misrepresented his 
features to posterity. Applying his usual dramatic method to his- 
tory, he put himself into the place of the Puritans and their great 
leader, saw the universe with their eyes, and translated the result 
into speech, which, if peculiar, was not unintelligible to modern 
readers. The result was a complete revolution in the public mind. 
No writer of any weight has ventured, since Carlyle’s work ap- 
peared, to write of the great captain as Robert Southey did just 
two years earlier, or even as John Forster did in 1834. Nor have 
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the Puritans since been traduced in the traditional, unintelligent 
way which was then customary among all who disliked their theo- 
logical reviews. The review of Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, in 
Blackwood, marked the surrender which had been secured through 
the genius and energy of a single student of a great period. Not 
that Carlyle’s estimate of Cromwell is in all respects a final one. 
Mr. Prendergast has dealt it some severe blows in his Cromwellian 
Settlement of Ireland, showing that Mr. Carlyle certainly did not 
‘understand the situation of things in that country, but had been 
deceived by mere simulacra or images which did not reflect the 
truth. And Liberal historians of English politics have been able 
to deduct from Cromwell’s praises as a practical politician, by 
showing that his policy took no root in England, that it constituted 
nothing but an unhappy ixterregnum in the national development, 
and retarded rather than advanced many of the great movements 
the Protector himself had at heart. 

In 1846, Carlyle had a visit from Margaret Fuller, of which an 
account, in a letter to Emerson, will be found in her A/emoirs. In 
1845-50, he produced nothing except some half-dozen papers on 
current topics, in 7he Examiner and The Spectator,—four of them 
on the Irish question,—and a paper on the “ Nigger Question,” in 
Fraser. None ofthese except the last have been admitted into his 
works, so that the half decade, so far as his writing goes, isa blank for 
most of his readers. In1850camethe Latter-Day Pamphilets,—a series 
which certainly did not occupy the previous years in its prepara- 
tion,—and in the following year The Life of Sterling. No other 
of his books display so strongly as do these his antagonism to the 
mind of his own time. But the Pamphlets contain, also, much of 
his most valuable teaching, especially on the great virtue of truth- 
fulness. Especially lamentable to all discriminating friends of Car- 
lyle are his utterances, here and in the paper in Fraser of the pre- 
vious year, on that “sum of all the villainies,’—human slavery. 
Foreshadowed as these utterances had been by certain sayings in 
Past and Present, it was yet most disappointing to the friends of 
human liberty to find him beginning an active propaganda in de- 
fence of slavery. Fortunately, this part of the book had less influ- 
ence than his nobler teachings. The class of mindsattracted toward 
Carlyle were not likely to absorb this poison, while those it might 
have harmed could neither understand nor relish his books. 
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In 1851 he began to prepare for what he then contemplated as 
the opus majus of his life—the biography of Frederick the Great. 
It was not until 1858 that the first portion of it appeared, and 1865 
that it was finished. In the meantime, he published nothing ex- 
cept three insignificant essays. It is sometimes said that he visited 
Germany at this era, and made elaborate studies of the battle-fields 
he proposed to describe, as well as prolonged researches into pub- 
lic archives and great libraries. Another story is that he did start 
for Germany, but after spending one night in a Continental bed, 
under the feather-sack which makes its chief covering, fled back to 
London.* If he never was in Germany, then it was needless that 
he should have gone, for nothing could have added to the accuracy 
and the vividness of his pictures of Frederick’s wars. The book is 
lit up by a constant series of lightning flashes, which enable the 
human eye to pierce distances and circumambient darkness to 
realize the heroic valor of Prussia’s King and people, as no other 
method could. Outside Germany—perhaps we may say, outside 
Prussian Germany—the book has not beer a success. It stands 
distinctly below Cromzell and the French Revolution as a work of 
art, in spite of the Titanic labor expended on it, while the haste 
with which the closing years of Frederick’s reign and life are passed 
over suggests what Carlyle himself disclosed in a letter to Emerson, 
He had found that his choice of Frederick was a mistake. The 
more he studied him, the less heroic he found him. And towards 


the end the work became a burden instead of a joy. The choice 
Carlyle ought to have made was Martin Luther, We believe it 
would have been made but for his dislike of having to dwell on 
theological questions, which the more part of his readers regarded 
as still vital, but which had for him little more than an antiquarian 
interest. With the grand outline study of Luther in Heroes and 


*Most valuable, if. it were authentic, would be the information on this head fur- 
nished in a communication to the A/¢/waukee Sentined by a Wisconsin man. — By him 
Carlyle is reported as saying that he had never been in Germany, being too poor for 
the luxury of travel, but owed his intimate knowledge of Germany to his brother, Dr. 
John Carlyle, the Dantist, to whose notes of the Fatherland the world is indebted in 
good part for Sartor Resartus. But this reporter of Carlyle’s conversation describes 
the interview as taking place a¢ Craigenputtoch, the conversation as covering the 
merits of George Eliot’s novels and Millais’s paintings. As Carlyle paid but two flying 
visits to Craigenputtoch after he left in 1834, there is a difficulty here which suggests a 
‘loubt whether the alleged interview ever took place. 
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Hero-\Worship before us, we can imagine the splendid portrait he 
would have drawn, and how he would have revelled in describing 
the anarchic peasants and Anabaptists, and their Drogheda-like sup- 
pression with Luther’s full approval. 

Just as /rederick was finished, came the one appearance of its 
author upon a strictly public stage. Fourteen years before this the 
University of Glasgow had offered him its rectorship, and seven or 
eight years before a similar tender had come from Aberdeen; but 
both were declined. In 1865 his own university elected him rector, 
Mr. Disraeli being the rival candidate, and Mr. Gladstone his prede- 
cessor in office. Although Carlyle’s health was none of the best, 
—injured, in fact, by his strenuous efforts to get a_half-hero 
written out and done for,—he accepted, and in the spring of 1866 
delivered the rectorial address in Music Hall of that city. We have 
an account of the scene from the pen of Alexander Smith: «To 
all appearances, time and labor had dealt tenderly with him. His 
face had not yet lost the country bronze. His long residence in 
London had not touched his Annandale look; nor had it,—as we 
soon learned,—touched his Annandale accent. His countenance 
was striking, homely, sincere, truthful—the countenance of a man 
upon whom ‘the burden of the unintelligible world’ had weighed 
more heavily than most, His hair was yet almost dark ; his mous- 
tache and short beard were iron-gray. His eyes were wide, mel- 
ancholy, sorrowful, and seemed as if they had been at times 
aweary of the sun. Altogether, in his aspect there was something 
aboriginal, as of a piece of unhewn granite which had never been 
polished to any approved pattern,—where natural and original 
vitality had never been tampered with.” By his side sat on that 
platform his old friend, Sir David Brewster, for whom he had writ- 
ten, perhaps, the first words of his he ever saw in print,—the sixteen 
articles for the Edinburgh Encyclopedia in 1820-23,—and who had 
written for him the preface to his translation of Legendre. The 
first degree conferred was upon his and Irving’s old friend, Thomas 
rskine of Linlathen,—a layman, but hardly second to any clerical 
theologian in his influence upon the theological thought of t.vo 
continents.* Carlyle stopped at his home during his trip to the 


*Professor F. D, Maurice traced to Erskine and Irving the theological germs of the 
English Broad Church Theology. See Maurice’s prefaces to his Prophets and King 
of the Old Testament (1852) and his Doctrine of Sacrifice (1854). President Por- 
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North. The address was not read but spoken, and all but unpre- 
meditated ; the overflow of his thoughts a little more stately and 
formal than the flow of speech in his daily conversation, with 
gleams of humor glinting out here and there as if by accident. As 
it stands printed in the final edition of his Fssays, there is no need 
to quote it here. 

It was while Carlyle was still lingering in Scotland, that he got 
the sad news of Mrs, Carlyle’s death, on the 21st of April. Her 
health had been feeble for some time previous to this, and she 
seems to have died of heart disease, after a shock caused by her 
pet dog being run over as she was driving in Hyde Park. Mr. 
Carlyle hastened at once to London, whence he and his brother 
John and some friends accompanied the body northward to Had- 
dington. She lies beside her father, Dr. Welsh. Carlyle felt her 
loss as only so profound a nature could feel it. As he said to his 
friends, “ the light of his life had gone out.” “A most sorry dog- 
kennel it [2. ¢., existence in this world,] oftenest of all seems to me ; 
and wise words, if one even had them, to be only thrown away 
upon it. Pasta! Basta! |, for the most part,say of it, and look with 
longings toward the still country, where at last we and our loved 
ones shall be together again. Amen, Amen.” “It is the saddest 
feature of old age,’ he wrote, just a year after the death of his 
wife, to Mr. Erskine, “that the old man has to see himself daily 
growing more lonely ; reduced to commune with inarticulate eter- 
nities and the loved ones, now unresponsive, who have preceded 
him thither. Well, well; there is blessedness in this, too, if we 
take it well. There is grandeur in it, if alsoan extent of sombre 
sadness which is new to one; nor is hope quite wanting, nor the 
clear conviction that those whom we must screen from sore pain 
and misery are now safe and at rest. _It lifts one to real kingship 
withal, real for the first time in this scene of things. Courage, my 
friend ; let us endure patiently, let us act piously, to the end,” 

This year, 1866, is also memorable for Carlyle’s share in the 
defence of Gov. Eyre, against those who impeached his conduct 
in Jamaica, a defence which reminds us of the equally wrong direc- 
ter of Yale College, wrote to Erskine in 1866: “I wish to say to you that your little 
work on the ssternat Evidences for the Truth of Revealed Religion (1820) has been 
in America a work highly esteemed and of potent theological influence. My father, 
who has been pastor of one flock for nearly sixty years, once said to me that that book 


had done more than any single book of his time to give character to the new phase of 
theology in New England.” 
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tion of his sympathies during our own civil wara few years earlier. 
To many Americans Mr. Carlyle’s “American Iliad ina Nutshell,’— 
Ilias (Americana) in Nuce,—first published in Macmillan of August, 
1863, is,and will remain, the most prominent fact in his history. No 
six printed lines ever made a man so many enemies, or so deservedly. 
It reached us in the heat of the war, when Gettysburg and Vicks- 
burg were already accomplished facts. But nothing more had been 
ascertained, except the incapacity of such generals as we had in the 
East to make effective use of the resources at their command. 
There was just room for the taunt at our failures with which the 
scorpion ended as with a venomous sting. That Mr. Carlyle should 
have so little eye for the heroic self-sacrifices of the war; that he 
should ignore the struggle for national unity and existence, and 
see nothing in it but a struggle over “Quashee,” was painful to all 
his friends on our side of the Atlantic. It was one of the saddest 
warpings of his powerful mind, that in his reaction from the doc- 
trine of Whiggery which reigned supreme in England when he 
began to exercise his' function as public teacher, he became the 
advocate of every kind of despotism that could call itself “strong 
government.” There was one exception to this. Nothing could 
induce him to invest with the nimbus of heroic worth his old 
acquaintance, Napoleon III. In his days of obscurity, Carlyle 
looked upon him as an opera singer in search of an engagement ; 
in his prosperity, as one who had got what he was in search of in 
a theatre sufficiently vast, but one destined to give way in a crash 
of ruin, arid to hurl him and all his associates to perdition. In the 
Second Empire he never believed ; and when France was in the con- 
vulsions of her great struggle with Germany, he threw himself 
decidedly on Bismarck’s side, and gave moral support to the 
demand for the retrocession of Elsass and Lothringen. That the 
people of these provinces should have anything to say in the mat- 
ter, never seems to have entered his head. He had never accepted 
his friend Mazzini’s doctrine of nationalities. 

Equally pronounced was his attitude towards the struggle be- 
tween Turkey and the Christian peoples of the Balkan peninsula. 
He wrote of that irrepressible conflict :— 

“Tt seems to me that something very different from war on his 


behalf, is what the Turk now pressingly needs from England and 
from all the world—namely, to be peremptorily informed that we 
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can stand no more of his attempt to govern in Europe, and that he 
must guam primum turn his face to the eastward, forever quit this 
side of the Hellespont, and give up his arrogant ideas of govern- 
ing anybody but himself. 

“Such immediate and summary expulsion of the Turk from 
Europe may appear to many a too drastic remedy; but to my 
mind it is the only one of any real validity under the circumstances. 
Improved management of these unhappy countries might begin on 
the morrow after this long-continued curse was withdrawn, and the 
ground left free for wise and honest human effort. The peaceful 
Mongol inhabitants would, of course, be left in peace, and treated 
with perfect equity, and even friendly consideration ; but the gov- 
erning Turk, with all his Pashas and Bashi-Bazouks, should at once 
be ordered to disappear from Europe, and never to return. 

«“ This result is in the long run inevitable, and it were better to 
set about it now, than to temporize and haggle in the vain hope of 
doing it cheaper some other time.” 

Worse even than democracy, he hated a despot too weak to 
put an end to the anarchy he provokes. He had, therefore, no 
sympathy with “the man Dizzy, as they call him,” and his philo- 
Turk policies of one kind andanother. But this did not necessitate 
an unqualified admiration for Mr. Gladstone. He thought the Lib- 
eral premier “looked exclusively at the side issues of great ques- 
tions, recognizing bearings and appearances, but not the essential 
facts. He thought him worse than a politician, as he always acted 
the politician with the wisdom of astatesman.” The critics of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Irish policy will be confirmed by this opinion; but to 
Carlyle that policy must have seemed defective, chiefly through 
its want of vigor and of severity. To the Irish, Carlyle was sys- 
tematically and heartily unjust. He admitted the great wrongs 
the English had done the sister island, but he had no idea of aban- 
doning the conquest or of governing the country in accordance with 
any ideas acceptable.to that people. The agrarian murders roused 
him to paroxysms of wrath. He is reputed as saying, “ The Irish 
may have their grievances, but before I would listen to one word 
from them, I would, with sword and gun, cut and hew at them, un- 
til I had taught them to respect human life and give up murder.” 
The business of getting at the real criminals being, it seems, a sec- 
ondary matter. When told that the Irish could not and would not 
be reconciled to English domination, he retorted, “ Then what 
would you propose ? There is no remedy.” “Yes, there is; you 
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English can leave us and go home.” “We'll cut your throats 
first!’ Yet he wrote to one correspondent, “You mistake me much 
if you consider me blind to the beautiful natural faculties and ca- 
pabilities of the Irish character, or other than a loving friend of 
Ireland (from a very old date), though I may have my own notions 
as to what would be real friendship to Ireland, and what would be 
only sham friendship.” <A friendship that had in it so much hack- 
ing, hewing and cutting of throats, might well recall to the Irish 
people the refrain of a song of their own: 


“ Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love ; 
But why did you kick me down stairs?” 


His latest utterances on public questions are to be found in his 
«“ Shooting Niagara, and What After ?” an acrid comment on “ the 
man Dizzy’s”’ Reform Bill of 1867, with its manhood suffrage and 
what not. That, with the exception of his “ Letter to the Zimes 
on the French-German War, 1870-71,” was his only published 
work until 1875, when he surprised and delighted the readers of 
Fraser with his Atugs of Norway and his Portraits of Fohn Knox. . 
They were, in Lander’s phrase, the “ last fruit off an old tree,” and 
the flavor was found as good as ever. As regards the Knox arti- 
cle, we think he wason a false scent; but the paper has its value as 
repeating once more his estimate of that genuine and heroic Scotch- 
man, upon whom he had already dwelt lovingly in his Hero-Wor- 
ship and his Edinburgh address. His recast of the story of Snorri 
Sturluson’s Hetmskringla, based on David Laing’s excellent trans- 
lation, is, to our thinking, one of the most readable of his books. 
It has not the imaginative power of his earlier writings, but it is 
also free from the explosive and dithyrambic element, which offends 
some readers; and the tone of the book is not only cheerful, but 
even Christian-like. The worship of force, the fierce contempt for 
all opinions not shared by the author, the gloomy views of man- 
kind and its prospects, are all as good as absent. “« At evening time 
it shall be light,” the old Hebrew prophet wrote. 

Thus far we have considered Carlyle chiefly as what he called 
himself,—« a writer of books.”’ But his activity and influence were 
by no means limited to that channel. The man was a power 
among the best minds of his time and country, through the per- 
sonal contact of his friendship. The small house in Chelsea was a 
place of pilgrimage to thousands who had learned to value him for 
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his sterling qualities. Of Emerson, Margaret Fuller, Mazzini, 
Leigh Hunt, Mill, Sterling and Buller, we have spoken already. 
But Kingsley, Dickens, Ruskin, Froude, Browning, Allingham, Tyn- 
dall, Dante Rosseti, Tennyson, Lecky, and a great number of 
other genuine souls, felt the charm of his society. To Ruskin, Mr. 
Smalley says, he was more manageable than to any one else, 
“Everybody knows that at times Carlyle became vehement, and 
the conversation, if he were contradicted or argued against, was 
likely to be stormy. When Mrs. Carlyle was alive, she used to 
break in upon these scenes, with the Parliamentary cry, ‘ Divide! 
divide !’—the signal for the end of a debate. I have seen Mr. 
Ruskin, in similar circumstances, walk up to Carlyle and put his 
arm about his neck, and hush him tenderly to silence and calm.” 

How great was his indirect influence through these men and 
others, it is impossible to estimate. You may find the echo of his 
voice in Mr. Browning’s poetry, in Mr. Ruskin’s art criticisms, in 
Mr. Tyndall’s eloquent expositions of science, in Mr. Froude’s and 
Mr. Freeman’s histories, in George Eliot’s novels, in a thousand 
newspaper articles and Parliamentary speeches. He is pervasive 
and inevitable. He has effected his lodgment in the English and, 
in a less degree, in the American mind. He has been the herald 
of a new age of literary art,—an age which is emancipated from 
the empty notionalism and wooden mechanism of that in which he 
began to speak to his countrymen. The very primers,—nay, the 
very sermons,—of our time, begin to show that their authors have 
been to school at Craigenputtoch and Chelsea. 

Another influence, and one not less noticeable, is that which he 
exerted through his letters, He was an unwearied writer of epis- 
tles to whomsoever chose to beseech his counsel in any situation of 
life that seemed to demand it. The poorest and humblest might 
seek him in this way, and his time was theirs until he had poured 
out his soul to them. The number of such letters we already have 
is great, and the death of their author will probably bring others 
still to tight. 

For months past the world knew that he was dying. His niece, 
Miss Aitken, watched by his side, filling the place left vacant by his 
wife’s death, and guarding him from all thoughtless intrusion. He 
passed away peacefully, out of a world which, in spite of great 
errors of his judgment, was the better for his having lived in it. 
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And then he was carried northward to Ecclefechan. The snow 
lay on the ground; mist filled the air. The little cortege wound 
its way from the railroad station to the village graveyard, where, 
under the shadow of the Seceder Church, of which his father had been — 
an elder, they laid him beside his father, his mother and his brother 
John. Four of the name, headed by a brother James, were the 
chief mourners. He was not buried by his wife, at Haddington, 
where he went so often to see the grave, kissing the grass that 
covered her; nor in Westminster Abbey, where Dean Stanley de- 
sired to lay him, but of which he had said: “There must be a 
general jail-delivery of scoundrels now lying there before any hon- 
est man’s bones can rest within its walls.” Not there, but at Ec- 
clefechan, with his Seceder fathers, whose pith and temper had 
passed into his own character, to blossom into strange but not 
unnatural shapes, to the astonishment of his century. 


ROBERT ELLIs THOMPSON. 








NEW BOOKS. 
App_E Biossoms. Verses of two children: Elaine Goodale and 


Dora Read Goodale. With two portraits. Pp. 255. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 


ALL Rounp THE YEAR. Verses from Sky Farm (with which are 
included the thirty poems, issued in illustrated form, in the vol- 
ume entitled “In Berkshire with the Wild Flowers”). By Elaine 
Goodale and Dora Read Goodale. Illustrated. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Up in Western Massachusetts there is a mountain farm dear to 
the Muses, and on its sunniest hillside a new Helicon has been 
opened. Here were born two young girls,—one in 1863 and the 
other in 1866,—who, from their infancy have been gifted with the 
divine afflatus of genuine song. Here, as always, poefa nascitur et 
fit. To in-born and hereditary capacity was associated the training 
of two good and wise mothers—Mother Nature, and the wise house- 
mother, who writes in 1878 the preface to their first published vol- 
ume. A/ple Blossoms includes their best work from the ninth year 
of each of our young singers, and in 1878 one was fifteen and the 
other twelve years old. 

The work of the youthful “ prodigies,” as they are called, is gen- 
erally such as to deserve attention only because it is the work of 
very young writers, and gives promise, more often fulfilled than 
disappointed, of still better things to come. The most austere 
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critic cannot say this of the poems published by these Goodale 
sisters. If they should never write another line, what they have 
given us in these two volumes will live by inherent vitality. This 
is true even of their Apple Blossoms, which show such a genu- 
ine and intimate knowledge of Nature, such a writing “ at first 
hand ” of her most gracious phases, as proves that these singers 
are not, in Goethe’s fine distinction, mere mountain “ echoes,” but 
genuine mountain “ voices,” to awaken echoes in other hearts. 
Take, for instance, the first and last verses of Elaine Goodale’s 
“Trailing Arbutus,’—one of her earliest poems, as we infer from 
its position in the book: 


Deep in the lonely forest, 

High on the mountain side ; 
Long is the dreary winter, 

Short is the summer-tide ; 
Just in the breath between them, 

Pregnant with.sun and showers, 
Starts from the earth primeval 

Fairest of Northern flowers. 

* * * * * 

Close to the damp earth clinging, 

Tender and pink and shy; 
Lifting her waxen blossoms 

Up to the changeful sky :-— 
Welcome, our spring-tide darling, 

Fresh in thy virgin hue; 
Long as the oaks stand round thee, 

Yearly thy charms renew, 


And for fairness, let us quote the first verses of her sister’s poem 
“May”: 


Wafted through the silent woodland 
Comes a breath of better days, 
And the distant hills are shrouded 
In a dreamy, purple haze ; 
Oh, what joy to see the flowers, 
Hidden ’neath the snow so long, 
And to hear the silence broken 
By a sudden burst of song! 


Now the tender, sweet arbutus 
Trails her blossom-clustered vines ; 
And the many-fingered cinquefoil 
In the shady hollow twines ; 
Here, behind this crumbled tree-trunk 
With the cooling showers wet, 
Fresh and upright, blooms the sunny 
Golden-yellow violet. 


Their later volume shows a decided advance upon even this good 
work. The themes are still the same. The dear face of Mother 
Nature, as seen in the Berkshire Hills, occupies most of their verse. 
It is evident that here lies the chief motive of their poetry. Next 
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to this come the gracious ties of home life and the lofty inspira- 
tions of religious thought. We know of no American poet that can 
walk pari passu with them in this, their chosen field, except Mr, 
Lowell, whose Pictures from Appledore mark the highest point 
reached by any American in this gezre. In this second volume 
the touch is more certain and confident, and the effect more dis- 
tinct, while the thought has grown with the power to express it. 
The elder sister especially—whom we take to be the more poeti- 
cal nature of the two, although this is only relative truth—has 
passed from the mere contemplation of individual and isolated as- 
pects of Nature to the vision of the whole, which finds utterance in 
her opening poems—in such expressions as these :— 


« Love’s tides that beat the strong self-centred earth!” 
‘«« We give ourselves to Nature’s arms once more, 
And yield to her control our unfulfilled desire.” 


We find it hard to select from a volume so rich in poetic power 
any passage which will give a just idea of Elaine.Goodale’s capa- 
city. But these lines from her “ Thanksgiving Hymn” may serve 
the purpose :— 


We know the harmony is deep and vast ; 

We know the petty discord may not last ; 

We lay our sins and sorrows at His feet ; 

In thanks to Him we make our lives complete. 
Thanks for the power that triumphs over ills ; 
Thanks for the love that strengthens and fulfils ; 
In heartfelt thanks our half-formed longings run, 
And all Life’s eddying currents flow as one. 


The younger sister shows equal growth of a lesser gift ; her five 
talents have gained other five, and indicate that in her case also 
there has been no forcing process, but a natural, if notably early, 


growth of poetic power. We quote from her poem on “ Decora- 
tion Day ” :— 


From South to North the winter scars 

Are healed by Spring, most passionate ; 
Even so our country, racked by wars 

And fiercer feuds of party hate, 


Stirred anew to nobler living 

By the Spring’s abundant giving, 
Drops once more the bitter strife,— 
For which is better—Death or Life ? 


O sweet the eager life of May! 
So cool, so fresh, that we forget 

The lichened headstones, turning gray,— 
The wounds that are not closed as yet! 


For Northern angers break and burn, 
And Northern hearts with passion yearn, 
And Southern blood hath Southern heats 
That are not laid by violets, 
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But still to-day let love abide 

While yet the land is filled with Spring ; 
Forget the blows on either side, 

And hide the graves with blossoming ! 


Let each with equal reverence go 
To barren graves of friend or foe, 
For somewhere one is pierced with pain 
And stones there be where men are lain. 


The Arabs, it is said, join in general and public congratulations 
when a new poet is discovered in any of their tribe. Shall not 
our land rejoice when there is evidence of a renewed succession of 
inspired singers, when the Lowells, Longfellows, Whittiers and 
Holmeses of an older generation than our own shall have been laid 
to rest ? ‘ : 


HESPERUS AND OTHER Poems. By Charles De Kay. Pp. 276. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co. 


Tue Vision oF Nimrop. By Charles De Kay. Pp. 261. Same 
publishers. 


Mr. De Kay is known to our readers already, as some of the 
poems in his “ Hesperus”’ first appeared in the pages of the PENN 
Montuty. He has taken a _ recognized rank among our 
poets of the younger generation, as one of the most unique in '>th 


his matter and his manner. His range of theme ‘ che 
widest. The volume opens with studies of Nature, ~ title 
“ Poems out of Town,” which show our poet a - _assionate, as 
well as an observant, student of Nature’ ihe one called 
“Autumn Views,” we quote for the sh .d because it shows 
Mr. De Kay’s manner :— 


Under the rea trees out in the wood, 
Yellow are leaves, and brown; 
Under the evergreens, steadfast of mood, 
Ranks of the ruddy are strown. 
So, in this white mist, rayed with the gold, 
Rugs lie unrolled 
More gorgeous than aught in the town. 


Under the gray sky, ont by the creek, 
Yellow are graves, and brown; 
Glassed in a high tide’s silvery streak, 
Tall reeds ruddy have grown. 
So, by the waters, gray, gold and green 
Pictures are seen 
More glorious than any in town. 


The second group is called “ Poems in Town,” and here we 
think Mr. De Kay, though often happy, less at home by temper 
and preference. Of all these pieces, we like best the last and the 
shortest :— 
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I paced a mighty town from end to end, 
And who d’ye think I found was happy there ? 
Of joyous sign street after street was bare, 
Until I came o’er a dry fount to bend, 
Where two lean curs, racing in endless fun, 
Paid a glad homage to the insulted sun. 


Of his “ Poems of Other Lands,” we like best those which ap- 
proach the ballad form, such as “The Four Korans.” Of the 
remaining poems, we must enter our protest against “Goethe to 
the Germans, 1810,” which we hope does not represent our author's 
own views. Whether it does or does not, it embodies what we 
regard as ignoble sentiment in verse too good for it. 

Mr. De Kay’s later work is an Eastern story, with another 
intercalated story, which fills the bulk of the book. The theme 
of the first, if we mistake not, is derived from that strange tragedy 
—the history of Babism in Persia. The Bab, or Mirza Ali Moham- 
med, was a champion of women’s rights against the oppression and 
degradation of the sex which Islam sanctions, and even demands. 
Gourred-oul-Ayn, the “ Delight of the Eyes,” was a pure, beautiful 
woman, who fled from her home to become an apostle of the new 
faith. The two were put to death for their heresies. Mr. De Kay 
takes the poetic liberty of carrying them to the Birz-Nimroud, 
outside Persia, as fugitives, and there old Nimrod awakens from his 
grave to tell them his own story, the part played in his life by a 
prophet, Abram, and a vestal, Esther, in whom the Bab and his 
companion recognize kindred spirits. The story is finely told, and 
the moral purpose of the narrative—the protest against the Moslem 
estimate of woman—is well sustained. 


UNBEATEN TRACKS IN JAPAN. An account of Travels on Horseback 
in the Interior, including Visits to the Aborigines of Yezo and 
the Shrines of Nikk6é and Ise, by Isabella L. Bird; Author of 
A Lady’s Life in the Rocky Mountains; Six Months in the 
Sandwich Islands, etc., etc., in two volumes, with Map and IIlus- 
trations. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1881. 8vo., vol. 1, 
pp. 407; vol. 2, pp. 392. 

Miss Bird’s book is too long and not broad enough; it is too 
much taken up with a repetition of details of personal discomfort, 
due to her own foolhardiness, and there is not enough generalization 
to impress the reader. Still, it has the great merit of being in the 
main a book written on the spot, and of giving a view of Japan and 
Japanese life from the point of one who has lived in the country 
and with the people. The illustrations do as much as the text to 
show how largely the best old elements of Japanese civilization 
were represented at the Centennial, while the narrative goes far to 
make the success of Western innovations very doubtful. It is 
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hardly fair to look in such a book for much accurate information, 
but there are some curious points, too often overlooked in more 
pretentious books—as, for example, the origin of the name of the 
game of Go-bang (vol. 2, p. 33); the custom of putting on 
every house a tally with the names, number and sex of the 
inmates, a habit which would delight General Walker and his cen- 
sus deputies. The naming of streets after trees, animals, trades, 
foods, games, etc., was a clear invasion of Penn’s limited discovery 
of the same happy thought. The fashion of cremation is so gen- 
eral, and the process so simple, that it costs only five or ten dol- 
lars—a rate that would certainly ruin our fashionable cemeteries. 
We meet our old visitor, Mr. Arinori Mori, in a pleasant way, and 
in him Miss Bird recognizes the man who has done much to secure 
schools, colleges, universities, newspapers, a national debt, and all 
the other elements of the progress that is hardly yet ten years old 
in Japan. 

Miss Bird is hardly a fair witness or impartial chronicler of the 
curious condition of the Japanese on the points of religion which 
she speaks of so often. She has proper orthodox admiration of the 
missionaries, for by their help largely she was successful in her soli- 
tary journey, and yet her report of the result of the result of their 
labors is not very encouraging. Out of a population of thirty-four 
millions, only a handful,—a very few thousand, indeed,—have become 
doubtful Christians of the Protestant type, while the devoted labors 
of the Roman Catholics count twenty thousand converts. The 
nice points of distinction between the faith and tradition of the 
Japanese in different parts of the Empre, are described, while the 
absolute morality of the people, their cardinal virtues of filial duty, 
honesty and industry, are evidently a puzzle to Miss Bird’s Scotch 
orthodoxy. Her visits to the pagan temples and her conversation 
with the priests of different cults musts have been somewhat diffi- 
cult of accomplishment and barren of result, in view of her very 
slight knowledge of the country and of her persistent dependence 
ona single servant ; but by the help of her countrymen, the English 
Minister and his Secretaries, and the American missionaries, she 
has gathered together a great deal of information on subjects of 
great interest,—religion, finance, education, art,—much of it rather 
more curious than well authenticated,—yet still giving her book an 
interest exceeding many of the recent volumes on Japan. After 
all, however, the main impression left by such a traveller is of 
wonder that she should go through so much for such small result 
in personal experiences, and of surprise that she had not spent 
some little time in preparing for her journey, by mastering the lan- 
guage, instead of largely wasting it in reproducing letters that 
repeat the same extremely ingenuous account of her discomforts 
to the exclusion of more lively topics, 
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PICTURES FROM THE Lire. II. PAut GeruArpt. An historical life 
picture. Translated from the German of Dr. A. Wildenhahn, 
by Rev. G. A. Wenzel, A. M. Edited by J. K. Shryock, A. M. 
Pp. 553, with portrait. Philadelphia: J. Fred. Smith. 


PICTURES FROM THE Lire. III. Hans Sacus, A family tradition, re- 
told by Dr. August Wildenhahn, Translated from the Ger- 
man by Harriet Reynolds Krauth. Pp. 321, ix. Same pub. 
lisher. 


Dr. Wildenhahn’s studies of German Church History, in the 
form of stories based on biographic fact, have been among the 
most popular of works of this class in Germany. Dr. W. has not 
Miss Manning’s graceful and idyllic touch, nor has he the magic of 
Meinhold’s weird but realistic narrative. Yet he can tell a story 
so as to enlist the reader’s sympathy, and at the same time enable 
him to appreciate the ecclesiastical situation and its tendencies. He 
isa man, not of genius, but of a fair and admirable talent of imagina- 
tion and narration, quite the equal of that shown by the authoress 
of the Schoenberg-Cotta Family. 

The first of the two works before us is a picture of the great 
and good poet, who takes rank as the greatest of the sacred poets 
of Germany in the seventeeth century. His hymns are master- 
pieces of genuine feeling, poetically expressed. _He is the singer, 
not of the congregation’s united worship, as Luther and his contem- 
poraries were, but of the joys and sorrows of the individual soul. 
Behind the song is a life of patient and faithful loyalty to what the 
author regarded as the truth of God. Gerhardt was a Lutheran 
theologian in a country where rulers belonged to the Reformed 
creed, ata time when the lesson of toleration between various 
schools of Protestants had not been learned. For his faithfulness, he 
suffered exile and loss, along with others of his own faith, in one of 
the very few instances in which persons of the Reformed confes- 
sion were guilty of intolerance toward Lutherans. To Dr. Wilden- 
hahn, Gerhardt is great as a confessor of the one sound type of 
Protestant doctrines. To Mr. Wenzel he is glorious as the champ- 
ion of liberty of conscience and freedom of speech. To ourselves 
he is honorable as a man. who stood by the truth as he understood 
it, under circumstances of trial and suffering. It is an easy mis- 
take, but one which we are learning to escape, to think that who- 
ever suffers for his own view of the truth, is a champion of liberty 
of conscience. It is not so, and we see no reason to regard Paul 
Gerhardt and the Lutheran confessors of his time as such men. 
Luther and the most part of the Lutheran theologians opposed the 
infliction of death ypon heretics. But Luther advised the rulers of 
this very country in which Paul Gerhardt suffered, to expel from 
house and home the Zwinglians, who would not accept his own 
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view of the sacraments. And Paul Gerhardt, with his associates, 
would have subscribed to that advice as just and wise. 

The second story is not so tragic in its details, but of more 
interest from its surroundings. _ Hans Sachs lived in a city which 
was the Florence of Germany, the home of literature and the arts, 
as well as of a vigorous commercial life. He was the friend and © 
contemporary of Diirer, Pirckheimer and others, who made the 
city famous throughout Germany. His own poetry was more vol- 
uminous than meritorious, but now and then, as in his “ Wittem- 
berg Nightingale,” he struck a cord which still vibrates. Dr. Wild- 
enhahn puts his story into the shape of a narrative by a journey- 
man shoemaker, who comes to live with Sachs, and falls in love 
with his daughter, becomes a master-singer, and his employer’s 
son-in-law. The subject is treated in such a way as to depict not 
only Sachs and his devout household, but Nuremberg in the bloom 
of its activity, the institution of the M/eister-Sanger, and the char- 
acter of their poetry. Dr. Wildenhahn has drawn upon Sachs’s 
own works in the poetical quotations, and these Miss Krauth has 
rendered with strict fidelity to the literary character of the original. 
She has not tried to convert the good shoemaker into a Schiller or 
a Platen, but has made the English poetry just as good as the 
original, This has misled some of her reviewers into complaining 
that the poetry is inferiorto the prose! It could not be otherwise, 
without departing from the character of the original. The trans- 
lation seems to us most excellent and idiomatic, far superior in this 
respect to Mr. Wenzel’s. We observe what is, perhaps, a printer’s 
blunder, that the name of the great theologian and preacher, who 
was not the least of the glories of Nuremberg, is spelled Aindrias 
(instead of Andreas) Osiander. We may add that Von Hagen has 
treated the same theme in one of his artistic studies in the form of 
stories. 


Tue Even Tasveau, or Bible Object Teaching. By Charles Beecher. 
Pp. 136. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Charles Beecher is in some respects the most eccentric of all 
Lyman Beecher’s remarkable family. Had he lived at the open- 
ing of the Christian era, he would have been the founder of a Gnos- 
tic sect. Had he lived in the Middle Ages, he would have been 
burned alive for originating some dzzarre heresy. His lot having 
fallen in this nineteenth century, he is let alone; but good people 
shake their heads at the mention of his queer books. 

He has a cosmogony and theology of his own, in which Lucifer, 
as with some of the Gnostics, plays a very prominent part. His last 
book is a study of the symbols of the old story af Adam and Eve in 
den. He takes that-story as a sort of parable, and runsa parallelism 
between it and the symbols of the Mosaic ritual, as established in 
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the wilderness, and those of the Book of Revelation. In his main 

conception of the old narrative, he has the agreement of a great 

number of commentators, from Johann Gottfried Herder to George 

Dana Boardman. It is in its treatment in detail, that he is orig- 
inal. 


Lire. Its True Genesis. By R. W. Wright. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. Pp, 298. 


THE CREATION AND THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF Society. By’ 
James H. Chapin, Ph.D., Professor of Geology and Mineralogy 
in St. Lawrence University. Same Publishers and Booksellers. 
Pp. 276, 


These two books are closely related by their subjects, though 
differing widely in method. Mr. Wright’s discussion of the gene- 
sis of life is the more original and the more controversial of the 
two. It seems to have been suggested by that phenomenon of the 
vegetable world which we might call unexpected growth. A fire 
or a tornado destroys a great extent of forest. At once there 
spring up other varieties of trees than those which have been des- 
troyed. In case of destruction by fire, the first thing to appear is 
fire-weed. A new house is built, and at once the plantain or dock- 
weed begins to spring up in its vicinity. A piece of prairie is 
turned into pasture,and white clover supersedes the native grasses. 
The common explanation is that the seeds of these plants were ly- 
ing dormant in the ground, and have begun to germinate. Mr. 
Wright insists on the difficulty of this hypothesis. If any one 
should sow the seed of the fire-weed through the forest, he would 
find it grow up at once, without waiting for a fire to clear the 
space first. So with plantain seeds. Besides, he urges the impos- 
sibility of seeds maintaining their vitality through such ages of 
time, and casts doubt on the wonderful stories which are thought 
to confirm this. In his view, the vital germs of these and other 
species of vegetable life (and, we presume, of animal life also, al- 
though on this point he is not so explicit,) exist in the earth al- 
ready, awaiting only the fit environment for their development. 
These germs are not seeds, but the primary creation described by 
the word ZRA, in Genesis i., 11, for a part of which verse he 
adopts the translation given in the Greek Septuagint : “ whose ger- 
minal principle of life, each in itself after its kind, is upon the 
earth,” instead of that made by the English translators: “ whose 
seed is in itself upon the earth.” 

Mr. Wright’s views on this point bring him in collision with a 
great number of modern men of science, including not only Tyn- 
dall, Huxley and Bastian on the one side, but Mivart, Beale and 
Joseph. Cooke upon the other. We regard as the chief merit of 
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his work, not the elaborate defence of a speciousand fanciful hypothe- 
sis, but his vigorous defence of the doctrine of vitalism against its 
assailants. It is true that the defence of vitalism,—the assertion 
that life is something different from a highly s, ecialized form of 
the purely mechanical forces,—is not essential to the maintenance 
of spiritual truth against the materialists and naturalists. _ Lotze, 
although a firm opponent of those theories, was the first modern anti- 
vitalist. But the difference of life from the other forces is a truth 
which is rarely likely to be assailed, except in the interest of attempts 
to reduce the universe to a material unity of force and matter, 
which is nothing but a Airngespinst of modern science. 

Mr. Wright’s Biblical and philological knowledge is not of the 
soundest. He gives some very fanciful reasons for preferring the 
Greek to the English version of the Hebrew words, one being that 
the seventy translators of Ptolemy had better MSS. before them. 
As he accepts the ordinary Hebrew of this verse as authentic, this 
reasoning is of no use to him. The Septuagint version is a very 
uneven piece of work. Some of the seventy knew both Greek 
and Hebrew well; some of them had but an imperfect knowledge 
of Hebrew, and have managed to make palpable nonsense out of 
the original. Again, on page 24, Mr. Wright gives us a piece of 
translation which indicates either a scanty know'edge of Latin, or 
a disposition to loose and unscholarly modes of expression. 

Mr, Chapin’s book is a series of lectures on the opening chap- 
ters of the book of Genesis, with reference to the discoveries and 
theories of modern science. His first aim seems to have been to 
put his hearers in possession of all the points needed for an inde- 
pendent judgment ; his second, to show that a fair interpretation 
of the old Hebrew record shows it to be in general harmony, so 
far as it goes, with what we know from other sources, of the origin 
of the earth, of organic life, of man, and of society. His style is 
clear and precise, if here and there more diffuse than vigorous, 
The tone is never that of a special pleader. His strong point in 
defence of his own case is that, even if the scientific men are right 
in all the:r assumptions, they have not answered, and cannot an- 
swer, the questions which every healthy mind regards as of the first 
importance, and to which religion does offer an answer. 

We have been much interested by the closing chapters of the 
book, and especially by the last of all. In this he discourses of 
the aboriginal inhabitants of America,—the predecessors of the 
Indians, as well as ot the white race. He believes that the mound 
builders of our own country were the ancestors of the Aztecs of 
Mexico, where they reached a higher grade of civilization than be- 
fore their emigration southward ; that they fled before the Indians 
many centuries ago, the mounds having been abandoned for over 
nalf a millentum; and that they were an inoffensive, unwarlike 
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people, with no marked vices or virtues. He regards the pueblo- 
dwellers and rock-dwellers of Arizona as a remnant of this ancient 
population, isolated from the rest of mankind and reduced in num- 
bers and in civilization by the encroachments of the desert upon 
their formerly fertile country. 


History OF THE CONQUEST OF SPAIN BY THE ARAB-Moors, with a 
Sketch of the Civilization which they achieved, and imparted to 
Europe. By Henry Coppée. 2 vols. 8vo. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 1881. Pp. 455 and 496. 

Professor Coppee has given us a history of a people and a period 
too little known to the general public, and he has drawn freely from 
sources not easily accessible even to a diligent student. He has 
nursed the project ever since he saw the evidences of Spanish 
greatness in Mexico, while he was serving there in the army, from 
1846 to 1848, and it took shape under the inspiration of a visit to 
Spain in 1870. He has taken up the story where Washington 
Irving left it off; and while he modestly disowns any rivalry with 
Irving’s splendid but fanciful pictures, he finds abundant field for 
his own somewhat ornate style in his full account of the romantic 
and picturesque legends, poetry and traditions of the subject. The 
authorities on the subject are fully given, but the text is made a 
fluent and continuous narrative in popular form of a history, prac- 
tically new as a whole, in an English dress. The story of the rise 
of Mohammedanism, of its successful invasion of Spain; of the 
Goths, who held sway in the Peninsula when the Arab-Moors con- 
quered it ; of the varying fortunes of the two races in their strug- 
gle for mastery ; of the overthrow of the Moslems and the victory 
achieved by Charles Martel, and the great glories of Charlemagne, 
paving the way, although at a long distance of time, and through a 
succession of varied events, and ending finally in the establishment 
ofthe kingdom of Ferdinand,—all this constitutes the substantially 
historical part of the work, bringing it down to 1492, the year 
marked by the discovery of America, and thus fitly separating the 
events of the Old World from the New, and closing a chapter that 
well deserves the studious reading of all seekers after knowledge. 

The last half of the second volume, the 9th and 1oth books, 
the concluding chapters, gives, in a very brief summary, a sketch of 
Arabian civilization in Spain, of the social life and system of gov- 
ernment of the Moorish conquerors, and of that inviting subject, 
their intellectual development, their language, poetry, metaphysics, 
history, knowledge of the exact sciences of geography, chemistry 
and medicine ; their inventions and discoveries, their architecture, 
their art and their literature. This is but too compact and concise, 
forming in this regard a somewhat sharp contrast to the almost 
wearisome fullness of detail of the earlier historical chapters. Pro- 
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fessor Coppée writes with the hearty sympathy of a traveller in 
Spain, and he traces much of the existing evil of that rich country 
to the distant centuries, with their lessons of misgovernment 
and intolerance, He sees in the resources of its untouched mineral 
treasures, in the industry of its hardy population, and in the pro- 
gress of men and ideas within the last few years, the prospect of a 
restoration which will recall the wonders achieved by those Moslem 
Arabs, whose story of conquest and defeat he has told with all the 
eloquence of historical research and much wealth of diction. His 
Conquest of Spain is likely to take its place among the works that 
will grow in popularity as time passes, and with each recurring call 
for a new edition there will no doubt be found opportunity to re- 
cast some of its subdivisions, so as to give less space to the dry 
details of chronological events of no lasting interest, and more to 
the wonderful development of that mysterious rise and fall of the 
intellectual side of the Mohammedan character, which seems to 
have left no trace in those who maintain its sway in the Eastern 
world. 
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